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Neutrality changes . . . industry 

turns up... war orders slow in com- 

ing... currency troubles and war 
strategy. 


Change in the neutrality law, probably to a 
“cash-and-carry” basis, appears assured, 

Word is dropped that the White House as- 
sured itself of a Senate and House majority 
before calling Congress to meet September 21, 

Change will mean: Any belligerent will be 
able to buy anything in the United States for 
which he can pay cash and which he can trans- 
port in other than American ships. 

Present law embargoes arms, ammunition 
and implements of war—chiefly airplanes. 

No faction in Congress is advocating com- 
nlete embargo on increased trade with bel- 
ligerents. This means that economic involve- 
ment can come with present law or with 
changed law. 

* 

Strong recovery is occurring in the rate of 
industrial activity during September. 

Federal Reserve Board production index, 
at 101 for August, will range between 105 and 
110 during September; will probably reach or 
pass 110 for Ocotber. Index was 76 in May, 
1938; was at 92 in May, 1939. 

Steel, oil, textiles, automobiles, construc- 
tion all are showing gains. 

Rising activity reflects a rush of domestic 
buyers to stock up with goods; reflects few 
actual war orders. Important inquiries are 
being received both from Europe and from 
Latin America but it is a runaway buying 
movement at home that is felt at the moment. 

To he guarded against is a sudden buying 
rush; then as sudden a halt in buying that 
would result in a drastic let-down before 
foreign orders arrive. 

Price stability in steel, paper, chemicals, 
automobiles and other important industrial 
products is a stabilizing factor; shows that 
industrial management is awake to dangers 
of a get-rich-quick psychology. 

* * 

Inside view is that belligerents will hold 
off important buying until Congress acts on 
neutrality. 

British and French are heavily stocked 
with war goods; have their industry geared 
to war; are interested in drawing on Balkans 
for raw materials where possible to injure 
Germany; are trying to adjust trade to an 
Empire basis. 

A long war will mean heavy orders for the 
United States. Buying in this market is to 
0¢ through a central allied purchasing 
agency; will be carefully done in order to 
ivoid stirring speculative price rises. 

Objective of Government is to avoid a dis- 
torted recovery. 

Objective, too, is to avoid, where possible, 
an extension of Government controls over 
industry. Official policy will be to treat sit- 
uations in industry individually; to avoid 
over-all action. 

* * 

British pound now joins the strictly man- 
aged currencies; leaves the dollar the one 
remaining currency on a somewhat free basis. 

Prospect is that there soon will be several 
classes of pounds as there now are of German 
narks, One class of pound now is being sup- 
Ported by the British at $4.02. This pound 
will be used in paying’ for war orders. 

A second class of pound is worth whatever 
the market will bring; will be used to check 
port of non-essentials; will be available 
‘or use in funneling trade to the Empire; will 
‘etve as means of avoiding gold loss in sup- 
Port of currency. | 

British and French have large gold sup- 
plies and big holdings of currency that can 
‘turned into dollars, assuring ample funds 
© buy here in a iong war. 

* * 


War itself remains in the diplomatic stage. 


Germany has overcome Poland and is en- 
aged in final phase of that campaign. 

Allies are feeling out the Germans in the 
"est; are devoting main attention to getting 
vay understanding with Mussolini; to try- 

§ to draw away economic reserves of the 
: alkan states; to trying to cut into German 
Upplies. 

Unlikely is mass slaughter in the west; but 
wah ‘S an increased use of airplanes as war 
"0 and an increased number of incidents 


th 
at wil] concern the United -States. 
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United States in Top-Ranking Position 
To Protect Sea Lanes From U-Boat Attacks 


1 bare United States is better equipped than 
any other nation in the world to combat 
unrestricted submarine warfare. 

If the American Navy is called to battle to 
protect American shipping it can furnish more 
anti-submarine vesesls than any other of the 
great naval powers. 

Of the nations that are now raiding each 
other’s commerce in the Atlantic Ocean, only 
Great Britain and France combined could put 
more anti-submarine warships to sea than the 
United States. Even the two-million-ton British 
Navy cannot float as many vessels built to fight 
submarines as can the United States. 

Shown in the pictogram at the top of this 
page are the number of anti-submarine vessels 
that selected naval powers can put to sea. In- 
cluded in this category are chiefly destroyers, 
sub-chasers and certain heavy patrol baats. 


U. S. LEADS IN DESTROYERS~ 


The destroyer, sharp-nosed, slim-waisted, 
is known in the Navy as the ideal ship for 
chasing and sinking enemy submarines. It is 


‘capable of speed over 35 knots, is highly man- 


euverable and mounts armament that can be 
used against either surface or under-surface 
targets. The United States has 264 destroyers, 
more than any other fleet in the world. 

In addition, the U. S. Navy can put to sea 
some 22 sub-chasers, light pursuit ships that 
gave good service during the World War. The 
total anti-submarine fleet that could go into 
war under the American flag is 288. 

Armament carried by these vessels is impres- 
sive. Operating against a submerged submarine, 
a destroyer releases a depth bomb which is ex- 
ploded under water by an automatic release 
device. 

One type of depth bomb now used in the 
American Navy is loaded with 600 pounds of 
TNT and has a destructive effect within a 
radius of 100 feet. It can be adjusted to ex- 
plode anywhere from 36 to 300 feet after 
release. 

These explosives are usually dumped into the 
sea on a submerged submarine in much the 
same way that a householder rolls a bag of coal 
down the cellar steps. They are simply rolled 
overboard. For a different type of attack, how- 
ever, destroyers carry a Y-shaped gun, with two 
barrels set at a 90-degree angle, each barre] 
made to shoot a 300-pound depth charge. .- 

Destroyers carry mechanical “ears” to.listen 
for the throb of enemy submarine motors. The 
K-tube fish type hydrophone—for so the “ears” 
are called in official language—can hear a sub- 
marine within a radius of 30 miles, but engines 
and auxiliary engines must be cut off while lis- 
tening. Another type of under-water ear is 


* built into the hull and can be used without stop- ‘ 


ping the ship. It can hear an approaching sub- 
marine within a radius of three miles. 

Closest rival to the powerful American anti- 
submarine fleet is the British Navy, with 247 
vessels of this type. jie 


POWER OF THE ALLIES 


Winston Churchill, just re-appointed to his 
World War post as First Lord of the Admiralty, 
can count on 215 British destroyers, 11 heavy 
patrol vessels that carry depth charges, and 21 
well-armed flotilla leaders, all useful against 
submarines. 

The allied French fleet can put to sea 164 
anti-submarine vessels, including 101 destroy- 
ers, 32 cruisers so light that they rank -practi- 
cally as destroyers and 31 sub-chasers, — 

Germany, where U-boat warfare has been 
highly developed, is weak in anti-submarine 
vessels. The Germany Navy has only 54 ves- 
sels of this type, all destroyers. 
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- This number would be greatly bolstered if 


Italy should enter the war on the side of Ger- 
many, for Italy has 142 destroyers and a sub- 
chaser. If Japan should be drawn into the 
conflict, the Nipponese Navy could furnish 166 
anti-submarine men-o’-war. 


The Russian Navy is a minor factor in the 
war against submarines; at least, that is the 
impression received from the latest available 
information which shows a Soviet destroyer 
and patrol fleet of only 34 vessels. 


Naval registers thus reveal that nations such 
as the United States, Great Britain, Japan and 
France, with far-flung empires and a heavy 
stake in over-seas trade, have the most to fear 
from submarine warfare, therefore are most 
heavily armed to combat it. 


The weaker naval powers—Germany, Italy 
and Soviet Russia—whose naval policy in time 
of war is to prey on enemy commerce and whose 
navies must of necessity operate mainly in 
shallower waters and from inland seas, make 
a specialty of large submarine flotillas. 


COMBATING BLOCKADES 


These are the nations that have most to 
fear from a blockade by the great naval powers, 
hence they rely heavily on the type of vessel 
best adapted to break up a blockade—the swift, 
silent, at times invisible submarine. 


Soviet Russia, according to latest figures, is 
the leading nation in number of submarines. 
The Soviet fleet includes at least 164 vessels of 
this type. In addition, Russia has built at least 
130 swift-moving torpedo boats, some of them 
just over-grown, heavily-armed motorboats. 


Next in submarine power is Italy, with 133 
underwater craft. Italy has also made a spe- 
cialty of the torpedo or “mosquito” boat, and is 
reported to have 179 of these supercharged 
raiders. The latest type can make 45 knots 
steadily for 12 hours and their radius of opera- 
tions exceeds 500 miles. 


Germany has only 71 submarines and 42 tor- 
pedo boats, but puts great faith in “pocket bat- 
tleships,” reportedly of great speed and strik- 
ing power. 

The United States fleet numbers 114 subma- 
rines and no torpedo boats yet built, while the 
British Navy has 73 submarines and only 27 
torpedo boats. France, obliged to operate ex- 
tensively in the Mediterranean in time of war, 
has 102 submarines and 18 torpedo boats. 


Strong in anti-submarine vessels, the United 
States Navy is prepared to defend lanes of 
ocean commerce if Congress decides to continue 
permitting American ships to carry goods to 
belligerent nations and if the belligerents at- 
tempt to interfere. 


ANTI*SUBMARINE VESSELS 
OFTHE LARGE NAVY NATIONS 
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The March the News 


| Congress to wrestle with neutral- 
ity ... Mr. Hull warns of neutral 
rights... rising prices draw official 
eyes. | 


1 bee second week of war in Europe brought 
American foreign and domestic policy 
to the forefront. | 

The President called Congress into special 
session and has let it be known he wants to 
revise the Neutrality Act. That law now 
bars munitions sales to nations at war, but 
permits American ships to carry other goods 
into belligerent ports. 

That American ships will not have clear 
sailing was made plain when Britain and 
Germany published contraband lists, when 
United States cargo ships were subjected to 
search. 

Meanwhile Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
announced that the United States will insist 
upon full neutral rights under intergational. 
law, will take “practical and prudent” meas- 
ures to preserve them. 


NEW DOMESTIC PROBLEMS 

War, however, has produced domestic 
problems as well as raising issues over for- 
eign policy. Stocks hit new highs on the New 
York Stock Exchange, and the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics noted a 4.1 per cent rise in 
wholesale commodity price indices. Steep- 
est rise came in foods and farm products—9 
per cent, 

Evidence that Government officials are 
watching prices closely came when the Presi- 
dent suspended sugar marketing quotas to 
prevent further increases in consumer costs. 
The President also said he is paying atten- 
tion to mounting copper prices. 

Assistant Attorney General Thurman Ar- 
nold spoke out against profiteering, said every 
law on the books which could possibly be used 
to prevent it would be used. | 

Substantial profits loomed, however, for the 
airplane and shipbuilding industries. The 


conservative building program and called for 
bids on 33 merchant cargo ships. The War 
Department placed orders for fighting planes 
and inquiries for steel and planes continued 
to flow from foreign lands. 

American republics prepared to meet in 
Panama City September 23.to unite on war- 
time policies. Export controls were clamped 
on business in Finland, Sweden and Holland, 

From Washington came reports that war 
had terminated the New Deal “brain trust” in 
favor of business advisers, but such rumors 


[Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.) 


Maritime Commission threw overboard its . 
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News 
within the 


News 


HEN the editors of ‘The United 
States News’ were developing the 
idea of the Page 1 PICTOGRAM this 
week on SUBMARINES, it was at first 
planned to show the relative submarine 
strength of the leading Navy-minded 
nations. Then it was recalled that the 
submarine primarily is an instrument 
of aggression. The United States at 
this time, it was argued, had no thought 
of aggression on the seas, but she haf 
every intention of protecting her lanes 
of ocean commerce, regardless of what 
changes are made in neutrality laws. 
So we asked our naval experts to find 
out how the United States stood with 
the rest of the world in ANTI-SUBMA- 
RINE vessels..The startling figures 
which resulted we thought worthy of 
a Pictogram, which tells the story at a 
glance, although those figures are the 
result of days of effort. (Our naval 
writers tell us modestly that if this 
war keeps up much longer they will bow 
only to Uncle Sam’s Naval Intelligence 
experts). 


* ® 


The “LUSITANIA” vs. the “ATHE- 
NIA,” two “submarine-warfare inci- 
dents” nearly a quarter of a century 
apart, brings us some curious parallels. 
Every school child knows how the sink- 
ing of the “Lusitania” influenced public 
opinion against Germany. Statesmen 
and historians of another day will have 
to answer for the “Athenia.” But our 
research staff spent many days in study- 
ing the circumstances surrounding the 
two great-sea tragedies, spent hours 
poring over World War documents, 
many hitherto not brought to light, in- 
terviewing Washington officials who re- 
member vividly the days of 1915. 

As a result on Page 8 will be found a 
dramatic article on the sinking of the 
two English liners and the many simi- 
larities in events that followed. 

* * 

RESTATING THE MONROE DOC- 
-TRINE. What course America may 
follow in insuring its freedom of the 
seas may be in doubt, but what course 
the U. S. intends to follow in insuring 
the territorial integrity of not only 
Canada, but all Western Hemisphere 
possessions of European nations, is 
clear. President Roosevelt’s views are 
clear. Those views are told in another 
article on Page 8, which at the same 
time gives some idea of the immense 
defense problems which are involved. 

* * 

EXTRA SESSION TASKS facing the 
76th Congress have been given consid- 
erable study by the Congressional staff 
members, who are sharpening up their 
pencils for the verbal battles on neu- 
trality (mostly) which begin this week. 

As a sort of preview, they tell our 
readers on Page 5 what they think 
Congress will take up at the coming ses- 
sion, and, what is more important, what 
the President wants the Congress to do, 
and what some members of Congress 
say they are going to do. 

* 

No one has been more consistent in 
his opposition to REPEAL OF THE 
PRESENT NEUTRALITY LAW than 
Senator Borah, whose tenure in the Sen- 
ate dates back more than 30 years and 
whose service, including for many years 
the chairmanship, on the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, has given 
him an enviable position among the 
statesmen of the nation. 

So when Senator Borah, speaking for 
an important group in Congress, tells 
the nation via the radio why he is go- 
ing to fight repeal of the present law 
and enactment of any cash-and-carry 
statute, we believe that every reader of 
‘The United States News’ should be 
given an opportunity for thoughtful 
Study of his views. His address will be 
found on Page 11. 

* * 7 

Individual readers may or may not 
agree with Senator Borah. At least his 
address, viewed as the opening gun in 
the coming Senate debate, invites open 
and thoughtful discussion. DAVID 
LAWRENCE had decided views on this 
subject, in contrast to those of Senator 

Borah. His penetrating editorial “The 
‘Partiality Law’,” on Page 14, is both 
; reply to the Senator and a compre- 

ensive discussion of the whole puzzling 
neutrality question. 


E. WortH Hiccins, 
Managing Editor. 


A German Base in America? . .. Neutrality Revision .. . 


Warning Against Price Rises . . . A Ban on Politics 


Word is the Government agen- 
cies have information that Ger- 
many has been seeking a base of 
supplies for airplanes and sub- 
marines in the Central American 
area. Closest watch is being kept 
by the Army and Navy. 
* 


Although there has been no of- 
ficial confirmation the 
White House, a story going the 
inside rounds relates that Wage- 
Hour Atiministrator Elmer An- 
drews will soon be replaced: by 
Col. Philip Fleming, War De- 
partment, as head of the Wage- 
Hour Division. Job of Custodian 
of Alien Property is whispered 
to be in wind for Mr. Andrews. 


Government economists are con- 
cerned over rapid price rises. 
They fear that speculation over 
war business prospects has over- 
reached itself, may result in 
sharp reaction before foreign 
orders actually are placed fur 
American goods. 
* 


Heavy use of the telephone con- 
vinces Mr. Roosevelt that he has 
a majority of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives willing to vote for a 
change in the neutrality act. 
Reports have it that many mem- 


+ 


bers of Congress find that their 
business men friends very much 
want to have the present act 
altered to meet the Presidents 
wishes. 
ket 
The President is understood to 
have let the word drop to his 
Cabinet group that politics is toe 
be taboo until the world situa- 
tion straightens out a bit. Poli- 
ticians as yet haven't found their 
bearings as a result of the 
changed situation. 
* 

Real fact is that with reorgan- 
ized White House staff the Pres- 
ident no longer has need for serv- 
ices of Corcoran-Cohen team, 
with these two highly’ publicized 
officials moving back to work in 
the RFC and the Department of 
the Interior. New situation calls 
for a different technique in deal- 
ing with Congress and in keep- 
ing contact with Government 
agencies. Corcoran had been a 
leg man and Cohen a bill drafter. 


Both had advised on policy. 


Heavy: diplomatic maneuvers in- 
volving Mussolini concern the 
price that would be charged tu 
Britain and France for an unim- 
peded entrance into the Adriatic 
sea, giving a chance to open a 


+ 


back door to Germany. Few 
military strategists expect either 
side to lose vast numbers of men 
attempting to break through for- 
tified lines. 


xk 


High officials let the word drop 
that the sudden action ending all 
restrictions on production and 
sale of sugar was designed as a 
warning to all raw material pro- 
ducers that the Government was 
unwilling to see speculative price 
rises at this stage. 


xk * 


. High Government officials warn 


against expecting too great a 
boom in Latin American-U. S. 
trade as a result of the war in 
Europe. Some increase, however, 
is held out as a definite prospect 
if the war continués. 


For official eyes only is a new 


international trade report which 
will be started by the Commerce 


Department in the near future. | 


Daily reports on trade move- 
ments of important commodities 
affected by the war will be com- 
piled for the use of topmost offi- 
cials. Report made public wi!l 
continue to be issued at their 
regular intervals. 


+ 


Commerce Department ‘is con- 
cerned by réports that an in- 
vasion of “shoestring” promoters 
and salesmen is heading for Latin 
America in the hope of cashing 
in on a trade boom. In prepara- 
tion is an educational campaign 
to discourage ill-conceived trade 
junkets to the southern repub- 
lics. 
kt 


The real truth about the “brain 
trust,” say insiders, is that it has 
not been tossed “out the win- 
dow” because it never came “in 
the window” as far as most peo- 
ple were led to believe. The 
bright young men, remain what 
they always have been: an ener- 
getic group whose ideas the 
President taps from time to time. 


kek 
Sharp rises in living costs are 


being closely studied by both 
AFL and CIO leaders. Their 


idea is to move to réopen old : 


wage contracts if prices get too 
far out of line. 


Government officials have heard 
that United States airplane fac- 
tories are continuing to accept 
foreign orders, providing for de- 
livery if and when neutrality 
policies change. 
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WAR MAPS, DEFENSES, NEUTRALITY, CONGRESS . . . 
“EMERGENCY” PLANS . .. A “BRAIN TRUST" FABLE 


| hari the members of the press, crowding as 

if it were a subway rush hour, stampeded 
into the President’s oval office for the regular 
Friday press conference, they found Franklin 
D. Roosevelt calmly seated at his desk and hold- 
ing in his hand a small American flag. 

The picture of the President and the small 
flag in his hand may seem unimportant, but last 
week it was symbolic. All week long, from 
Sunday to Sunday, from minute to minute, 
President Roosevelt had held America and 
American interests in his hand. 

While the war in Europe progressed, while 
the lights in Europe continued to go out, while 
the tiny pins and ribbons on the large map of 
Poland in the President’s office continued to 
close in on Warsaw, Mr. Roosevelt accelerated 
his efforts to keep the United States out of the 
war and the war out of the United States. 

And he continued to listen to the little radio 
tucked in his desk, to order messengers to 
bring notes every 30 minutes from the State 
Department across the street, to receive war data 
from 60 military and naval attaches abroad, so 
that he might better relate his neutrality ef- 
forts to the events in Europe. 


On Tuesday the Chief 
Executive told the press 
Called to Deal that “soon” he would call 

Bo Congress into the long- 
With Crisis expected extra session, 
to revise what he calls the “so-called” Neutral- 
ity Act. Then he begged that he not be asked 
to define “soon.” 

“Soon” turnd out to be 20 hours later, Wed- 
nesduy noon. At that time a message went out 
from the cluttered Presidential desk-top to 531 
Congressional homes—vacation homes, north, 
south, east and west. A few minutes later the 
radio took up the cry and helped the President 
shout the news from the housetops: 

“Whereas public interests require that the 
Congress of the United States should be con- 
vened in extra session at 12 o'clock, noon, on 
Thursday, the 21st day of September, 1939, to 
receive such communication as may be made by 
the Executive: 

“Now, therefore, I, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
President of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim and declare that an extraordin- 
ary occasion requires the Congress of the United 
States to convene in extra session at the Capital 
in the City of Washington ... of which all per- 


Congress 


+ 


ty the 
Ker, Ty Skt Frewktoos cf 
the City of om Thurwter, tier 
September, 1000, at Cwelw Goon, 41) 
any 
oF 


—Harris & Ewing 
TO CONGRESS—R. S. V. P. 
A photographic copy of the proclamation issued 
by President Roosevelt calling Congress to meet 
in special session Thursday, September 21, to 
consider revision of the Neutrality Act. 


sons who shall be entitled to act as members 
thereof are hereby required to take notice.” 

As White House Secretary Early said the 
next day, “after doing a good bit of telephon- 
ing with various leaders over a period of about 
ten days, President Roosevelt felt that the time 
had come for the call.” _ 

Then, while 96 Senators and 435 Representa- 
tives hastily began to pack their grips and buy 
their tickets, Mr. Roosevelt dug into the tasks 
at hand, baring his desk of all except was and 
neutrality ageada. 


For one thing, the 
President asked his Cab- 
inet (meetings of which 
have been augmented to 
13 persons by the addi- 
tion of Federal Loan Administrator Jones, 
Federal Security Administrator McNutt and 
Federal Works Administrator Carmody) to 
make an inventory of all Government resources 
which could be utilized in event of further na- 
tional emergency. 

Additional action during the week ranged 
from a proclamation temporarily suspending 


U. S. Resources 
Marshalled for 
An Emergency 


+ 


the marketing quotas on sugar to an executive 
order prescribing the air above the Panama 
Canal as a “military air space reservation.” 
Callers at the White House were plentiful. 
Among several prominent men were Bernard 
M. Baruch and Herbert Bayard Swope, chair- 
man and assistant chairman, respectively, of the 
War Industries Board during the World War. 
On leaving the Executive Office, Mr. Swope 
remarked: “I think the President will keep us 
out of the war.” 

At both of the week’s press conferences, Mr. 
Roosevelt indulged in bits of astute school- 
teaching. On Tuesday he gave the A B C of 
the Monroe Doctrine; on Friday he assigned, 
for homework, the four-volume work of John 
Bassett Moore on international law. The sub- 
ject of John Bassett Moore and international 
law was brought up when the President was 
asked if American territorial, waters extended 
to the Rhine. 


Tuesday's conference 
was marked by story-tell- 
Session Held ing as well as school- 

teaching. The President’s 

For the Press story was provoked by 
the report that the “brain trust” had been 
thrown “out the window” by his new White 
House reorganization order. The tale itself 
was long and rather complicated, and it was 
all about the two-headed banshee that appears 
only during times of indigestion. The moral 
of the fable was that the “brain trust” was a 
banshee created by the press, a banshee that 
had to be killed to prove that it had existed. 

Not all of last week’s activities had reference 
to the second world war; one had reference to 
the first. On Wednesday President Roosevelt 
proclaimed Sept. 24 as Gold Star Mother’s Day. 
In his proclamation the Executive said that 
“the service rendered the United States by the 
American mother is the greatest source of the 
country’s strength and inspiration,” and re- 
called that the Gold Star Mothers “suffered 
the supreme sacrifice of motherhood in the loss 
of their sons and daughters in the World War.” 

By the end of the week, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt had become well accustomed to the newest, 
and perhaps most historic, phase of his admin- 
istration. His manner was full of self-reliance; 
his features were relaxed; his voice was gentle 
and almost bland. In fact, the calm at the White 
House was almost unreal. 


Story-Telling 


—Harris & Ewing 


NEUTRALITY FORECAST 


Betnard M. Baruch, one-time head of the W-- 

Industries Board, after lunching with President 

Roosevelt tells newspaper men that whether the 

United States stays neutral depends upon the 
actions of the belligerents. 


« 


AN ABOUT-FACE 
ON U. S. POLICIES 


Turn-about in national problems. 
Important issues of August 31 be- 
come unimportant issues of mid- 

September. 


URVEY of the Washington scene after barely 

two weeks of war in Europe reveals the 

most unusual turn-about since the hectic ‘one 
hundred days” that followed March 4, 1933. 


Issues, personalities, conditions—all are re- 
versed. So fast did the turn come that a good 
part of the Government is driving ahead on 
plans .and programs that now ‘face complete 
change. 

A record of the turn-about shows the following: 

At the end of August official worries were 
about the continued depression; by the middle 
of September the same officials were worried 
about a boom. From the White House came 
warnings about too rapid commodity price rises; 
about the need for caution on the part of busi- 
ness men. 


Rising Farm Prices 


Bring New Worries | 


Little more than two weeks ago the Govern- 
ment’s vast farm control organization was strug- 
gling to bolster farm prices and was talking 
about ways to raise money for larger subsidies. 
Today the same farm organization is concerned 
about too rapid price rises. All controls have 
been taken from sugar in order to check a ris? 
that threatened to pinch consumers. Talk :s of 
reduced appropriations for subsidies. 

It was- just the other day that unemployinent 
was the major worry of the Federal Govern: 
ment. Right now more official worry is being 
displayed over the prospect of a skilled ‘abof 
shortage than over the unemployed. Plans for 4 
big deficiency appropriation for WPA are side- 
tracked. 

With the start of September the Treasury and 
Congress set out to study the nation’s tax s\S- 
tem with a view to removing irritants and “¢- 
pressants that were affecting business. Today 
the same group is getting set to study ways and 
means of increasing taxes in order to capture 
more war profits. “Appeasement” is forgotten 

The big story a few days ago concerned ‘1° 
prospect of a get-together between the President 
and business leaders, with many expressions 
pessimism. Now New Dealers are complaiii!!- 
that the President is too friendly with busines 
and too cool to them. 

At the end of August the Departmen): 
State was able to report.on six months’ expe! 
ence under the British trade agreement anc ‘° 
point out the gains that had been made in see*~ 
ing more freedom in world trade. Two \' che 
later the same department was worrying 290" 
contraband and rights of shipping—if any—*" 
war zones.. Freer trade was a dream. 


Federal Budget Troubles 
Pushed into Background 


The Federal Government budget ceased to °° 
come a major worry, although its unbalanced 
state remained unchanged. 

A neutrality act that had been regarded sop 
academic interest suddenly had become a ma! 
issue in national policy. 

And so it went. . 

War abroad changed completely the promien’’ 
at home. There no longer is the same attituct 
in Government. An emergency atmosphere °** 
returned, with fast action taking place in man) 
fields where there had been a tendency to all 

The State Department, that had been an on 
of-the-way place so far as news goes, sudden 
became the center of news. The Army and Nav) 
came into their own with commanding officer 
sand principal factors in shaping many \ nite 
House policies. 

Even Congress is to be changed on its retut! 
to Washington. Divisions that had developea . 
the end of the last session now are to become 
divisions on a wholly different basis of interna 
tional affairs, involving a, re-shuffling of per 
sonalities. 
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March of the News 


Continued from 


were branded as imaginary by 
the President, who added that 
the “brain trust” idea was imag- 
inary in the first place. Never- 
theless, business men trekked to 
Washington in increasing num- 
bers to confer at the White 
House, the Treasury and the 
Commerce Department. 


During the week Canada added 
her might to the forces against 
Germany and imposed steep war- 
time taxes. The Dominion is 
trying to pay cash for war ex- 
penses, thereby avoiding debt and 
inflation. 

Fighting grew more bitter in 
Europe. Polish defense of War- 
saw became the war’s greatest 
operation to date, and on the 
Western front, French advances 
into the Saar were reported. 


Prime Minister Chamberlain 
flew across the British channel 
to participate in an Allied War 
Council parley, later announced 
it was war to the death with 
Hitlerism. France and Great 
Britain laid plans for three 
years of conflict. 


German submarines continued 


to ply the Atlantic, preying upon. 


British vessels. Before the week 
ended 18 had been sunk. Ameri- 
can ships rescued several crews 
of foundered vessels, 


Fear of unrestricted aerial 
warfare rose when the German 
High Command hinted that 
bombing of open Polish towns 
would soon begin. Great Brit- 
ain replied that two could play 
the same game, warned against it. 


The British pound fell below 
34 and the U. S. Federal Reserve 
System was revealed as support- 
ing the market for American 
bonds with heavy buying. The 
Treasury selected an official com- 
mittee to study the foreign 
credit situation, seemed inclined 
to put as little credit restriction 
on foreign trade as possible. 


In this connection, the State 
Department announced that war 
would put no damper*upon U. S. 
reciprocal trade policies, and the 
Department of Agriculture in- 
dicated that, except for sugar, 
commodity prices had not yet 
gone out of bounds. 


Adverse effects of war were 
felt by U. S. tobacco growers, 
who saw the market crumble 
under them when British com- 
panies made no bids. A large 
sector of American business, 
however, looked for recovery and 
a leading grocer forecast seven 
million new jobs for Americans. 


LOATING like mines 
white-capped billows of the At- 
lantic Ocean are problems of war or 
peace for the United States that 
may be exploded into an interna- 
tional argument by the touch of an 
American ship’s prow. 

Great Britain has announced a 
contraband list much more far- 
reaching than the list of war mate- 
rials that the Neutrality Act forbids 


The difference between 
“cash-and-carry” neutrality 
and the present system. A 
view of problems American 
shipping now faces and how 
the President would avoid 
them. 


Americans to export. British control 
officers already are stopping and 
searching American ships to en- 
force the British blockade of Ger- 
many. 

In answer, Germany has served 
warning that Nazi submarines will 
blockade Great Britain, and Ger- 
many has published a contraband 
list similar to Britain’s. Ameri- 
can ships have been stopped by 
German authorities and searched 
for contraband of war. 

In other words, two navies, at war 
with each other, have built a fence 
of naval guns around northern Eu- 
ropean waters through which it be- 


comes daily more difficult for Ameri- 


can ships to pass. 

Imperiled by this fence of block- 
ades and contraband lists is the rich 
trade that usually passes from the 
United States to the four European 
nations now at war. This trade was 
worth $787,243,000 to American busi- 
ness and farmers last year. 

Now both belligerents assert the 
right to stop ships carrying that 


trade on the high seas, search them 


and even sink them if they attempt 
to evade search. 


The Cash-carry Plan: 


How It Would Function 


To avoid these dangers, the Ad- 
ministration proposes a revised Neu- 
trality Act that would, in effect, 
sweep American shipping from Eu- 
ropean waters. Under the “cash- 
and-carry” system that 
Roosevelt is expected to ask Con- 
eress to enact at its special session, 
beginning this week, no goods could 
leave the United States in American 
ships destined for a belligerent 
country. All types of exports, in- 
cluding airplanes and other war ma- 
terials, would be permitted, but the 
buyer would have to take title to 
the goods before they leave Ameri- 
can shores, and take them away in 
foreign bottoms. 

Thus no American vessels would 
be permitted to carry goods to Great 
Britain, France, Germany or Poland. 
Canada, India, Australia and New 
Zealand, as allies of Great Britain, 
might also be placed on the banned 
list. 

In addition, Secretary of State 


- Hull favors giving the President au- 


thority to forbid American ships to 


President 


| 
| 


| 


enter waters near the zone of com- | 
bat, even if the ship is bound to 


some neutral port, such as Stock- 
holm. 
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One Reason For ‘Cash-and-Carry” 


Officials aware of the destruction of property 
and lives caused by submarines in the World 
War say that the “cash-and-carry” plan will 
obviate such “incidents” as forced America’s 
Photos show under- 
sea activities in a new British submarine. 


entry into the last war. 


—Wide World 


The meaning of this proposed + 


amendment to the Neutrality Act is 
that, in order to avoid entangle- 
ments on the high seas with the 
navies of nations at war, the United 
States is asked to forego its tradi- 
tional ‘doctrine of freedom of the 
seas. 


Losses of U. S. Lives 
And Ships Recalled 


Aministration advisers have in 
mind the losses of American vessels 
and American lives during the World 
War, while this country was _ still 
neutral. Sinkings of American ships 
by German raiders, submarines and 
mines cost the lives of 72 Americans 
and destroyed 22 .ships before the 
declaration of war on Germany, 
April 6, 1917. 

Besides lives lost on 
Ships, many more Americans were 
drowned at. sea aboard belligerent 
ships, such as: the “Lusitania” (see 
article on page 8). : 

Most of these disasters arose 
from the fact that the United 
States insisted on its right to 
continue shipping goods to the 
Allies, who had command of the seas 
at the time. Germany, whose mer- 
chant ships could not reach Ameri- 
can ports, had to resort to submarine 
warfare in order to retaliate for the 
British blockade of Germany. 

In 1915 Germany went so far as 
to say that, if it was the will of the 
American people that there should 
be a “irue neutrality,” the United 
States should prevent this “one- 
sided supply,” or at least use its 
economic power over Great Britain 
to force the British fleet to stop in- 
terfering with German-American 
commerce. 

The Administration neutrality 
proposals, by ending American war- 
time shipping problems within a few 
miles of the coast, are designed to 


| avoid these entanglements. 


Secretary of State Hull stoutly 
maintained last week, however, that 
the United States reserves all its 
rights under international law and 
will protect them by such measures 
“prudent and practical.” 


| The President supported him, saying 


that international law can not be 
changed by the neutrality practices 
of one country alone. 


Problems That Face 
American Shipping 


The following is an outline of 
problems that American shipping 


_ now faces in European waters, prob- 


lems that would vanish under the 


“cash and carry” proposal. 


American ships that come to a 


| port of one of the nationg at war 


| ers. 


| 


are liable to be seized, provided 
compensation is paid to their own- 
In 1917 the United States in- 
dulged in this practice, seizing some 
Dutch ships. This right to take pos- 
session of neutral ships under the 
law of war is called the “right of 
angary.” It is one of the perils 
American vessels now face. 

The blockades announced by Great 
Britain and Germany raise problems 


of their own for American ships. 


First on the list is the question: 
When is a blockade a true blockade 
and when is it merely a threat in 
an official press release? 


Under internationa! law, a block- 


ade must actually block shipping in 
order to be binding on neutral ves- 
sels. A mere paper blockkade is not 
enough. Thus under international 
law an American vessel that could 


American 


run the British blockade and make 


| a German port would be legally safe. 


But each nation has its own in- + 


terpretation of international law 
that varies with the fortunes of war. 
It is possible that the British navy 
would feel justified in punishing and 
perhaps seizing or sinking the 
American , blockade-runner on_ its 
return trip from Germany. 

Disputes arose during the World 
War, and could arise again, over just 
what is contraband. 

The British contraband list dur- 
ing the World War included almost 
everything, even food, on a list of 
absolute contraband. 

The new British contraband list, 
issued last fortnight, is extensive, but 
not so severe as the World War list. 

Under the list, the following are 
specified as absolute contraband: 

All kinds of arms, ammunition, 
explosives, chemicals or appliances 
suitable for use in chemical warfare 
and machines for their manufacture 


or repair. 


Fuel of all kinds; all contrivances | 


for transportation on land, in the 


water. or air and machines used in. 


their manufacture or repair. 

All means of communication, tools, 
implements, instruments, equipment, 
maps, pictures, paper or _ other 
articles, machines or documents 
necessary or convenient for carry- 
ing on hostile operations; aj'ticles 
necessary or convenient for their 
manufacture or use. 


Coins, bullion, currency, evidences 
of debt; also metal, materials, dies, 
plates, machinery, or materials or 
equipment for their manufacture. 

Conditional contraband was listed 
as “all kinds of food, foodstuffs, feed, 
forage, clothing and articles and 
materials used in their production.” 

Germany’s announcement that 
she intends to enforce a similar con- 
traband list puts in jeopardy a great 


“CASH-AND-CARRY” NEUTRALITY: 
WAR PERILS FOR U. S. THAT IT MIGHT REMOVE 


on 


slice of American.exports to Great * want to place a cordon of subma- 


Britain and the Continent. 
There is also the problem of ship- 
ping contraband of war to neutral 


countries, for transhipment to the | 


belligerents. 


During the World War Great 


Britain, applying its blockade rigor- | 
ously, refused to permit goods to go | 
to the Scandinavian countries when | 


it seemed likely they would event- 
ually find their way into Germany 
A strict system of rationing neutral! 
countries near Germany was intro- 
duced, and they were not permittcd 


to import more goods of contraband | 


type than they had been accustomed 
to use in pre-war days. 


Revival of the “rationing system” 


rines about 20 miles off the United 
States coast to catch and sink enemy 
merchant ships laden with war sup- 
plies. The President might hold 
that kind of naval operations so near 
American shores to be illegal en- 
croachment on American territorial 
waters. 


Such are the problems for tine 
neutral shipping of the United States 
that lurk in wait for American ves- 
sels in the Atlantic Ocean. It is the 
President’s claim that a simple cash- 
and-carry clause would eliminate 
these problems, would shift them to 
the shoulders of other nations by 


_ barring American vessels from the 


would cut off still another outlet for | 


the products of American farms and 
factories, facing America with the 
alternative of foregoing a rich part 


of its foreign trade or defying the | 


navies of other nations. 


Penalties Are Severe 
For Contraband Trade 


The penalties for carrying contra- 
band have always been severe. 
Usually the goods are seized and con- 
fiscated, and any non-contraband 
goods found aboard the vessel often 
are seized at the same time. Some- 
times the vessel itself becomes the 
property of the blockading navy. 

Belligerent nations have the right. 
under international law, to stop and 
search an American vessel on the 
high seas. Notice to stop for search 
is given usually by firing a blank 


or a shot across the bows. If the 
American vessel, by intent or 
through misunderstanding, resists 


search or tries to escape, it may be 
treated as an enemy vessel. That 
1s, it could be chased and sunk. 


Disputes with other nations could 
arise over the definition of how far 
cur territorial waters extend into the 
Atlantic. Under old international 
law the limit of sovereignty was 
three. miles off the coast, the dis- 
tance that a cannon could shoot. 
For enforcement of prohibition the 
distance was widened to twelve 
miles, and last week President Roose- 
velt declared that American terri- 
torial waters extend as far as is nec- 
essary to protect this country’s in- 
terest. 

The President’s definition might 
conceivably be challenged if one of 
the European belligerents should 


— 


trade. 


On that point Congress has the 
final word. 


war 
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rear axle ratio. 


ECONOMY WINNER 


32.66 Miles Per Galion in 1000-Mile Test 


Running at a constant 29.98-mile average 
speed, on Bonneville Salt Flats, Utah. Car 
equipped with overdrive and optional 
Even in “stop-and-go” 
driving, which, of course, uses more gas, 
Hudson Six economy will amaze you. 


ENDURANCE WINNER 


20,000 Miles, Averaging 70.5 miles per hour 


81 new official records*! Nostock carever 
went so far so fast as this lowest priced 
Hudson Six. And endurance, so convinc- 
ingly proved in this racking “torture 
test,” means longer life, lower upkeep 
cost and higher resale value. 


*68 Class D and 23 Unlimited Records certi- 
fied by A.A.A. Contest Hoard. Car equipped 


with overdrive and optional rear axle ratio, 


OW you can see the new 1940 Hudsons 
—already the most talked about new 
cars in years! They bring brilliant new 
beauty and wholly new Juxury to every 
popular price field, imcluding the lowest. 
In addition, they are the only 1940 cars 
that have proved economy, performance 
and endurance, before public announce- 
ment, in rigid official tests (see above). 
There are three of these new Hudsons, 
including the most amazing lowest priced 
car ever built—the new Hudson Six—and 
a new kind of Straight Eight at a sensa- 


tionally low price. 


1940 WINNERS 
NEW HUDSON SIX « 


Car shown is new Hudson Six De Luxe Touring Sedan, $806 t, 


America’s safest car! 


NEW 


elivered in D 


All three are BIG, roomy cars. All have 
the finest type of independent front wheel 
coil springing, combined with Hudson’s 
Patented Auto-Poise Control and true 
Center-Point Steering—riding and han- 
dling ease new to the highway. Airfoam 
Seat Cushions are available at small cost in 
Hudson Six closed models, standard in all 
other 1940 Hudsons, Handy Shift at the 
steering wheel is standard in all models, 
Overdrive is optional at extra cost. 


To find more than any other car can 
offer you, drive a 1940 Hudson today... 


IN EVERY POPULAR PRICE CLASS: 
EIGHT and SUPER-SIX e 


etro 


it, equipped to drive. 


tdelivered in Detroit, equipped to drive; 

including Federal taxes,notincluding state 

Gee ’ and local taxes, if any. Low time pay- 
mentterms, with new Hudson-C.LT. 
Plan, Prices subject to change : 
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Franklyn Waltman 


Washington, D. C.; Publicity 
Director, Republican National 
Committee, 


answers: 


F the word “politics” is to be con- 
strued in its invidious sense of 
seeking narrow and selfish partisan 
advantage at the expense of na- 
tional welfare, most assuredly “poli- 
tics should be adjourned” not only 
under present conditions but under 
all conditions at all times. 

But if “politics’ means, as Web- 
ster defines it, “the theory or prac- 
tice of managing or directing the 
affairs of public policy,” most em- 
phatically it should not be ad- 
journed, but instead should be a 
subject of quickened interest on the 
part of the people of the United 
States and their duly elected repre- 
sentatives. 


The Effects of War 


War itself, or even the threat of 
war, is a far more dangerous enemy 
of the processes of representative 
government than any of the many 
alien “isms” which seek to vex and 
subvert our democracy. When war 
begins, the democratic’ processes, to 
a large extent, end. 


The very fact that our country 
now faces a grave situation is all the 
more reason that there should be 
frank, open and courageous consid- 
eration of our problems by the rep- 


—Harris & Ewing 
FRANKLYN WALTMAN 


resentatives of all elements of the | 
American people. Especially in any | 
Situation involving the grave ques- 
tion of war, the people of this coun- 
try have a right to be heard. 

Most of the ills from which this 
nation is suffering today result from 
an adjournment of politics in the 
emergency of 1933 and the abdica- 
tion of Congress of its constitutional | 
right and duty to legislate fearlessly | 
and independently. for the people. 
Under the stress and strain of those 
times, Congress on the plea of emer- 
gency turned over many of. its 
powers to the Executive. 

To those powers the Executive has 


held tenaciously, although the emer- 
gency which they were created to 
meet long since has ceased to exist. 
The result has been to clamp down 
upon the American people the hard- 
ships of a temporary depression as a 
permanent way of living. 


Restoring Congress’ Powers 


Nothing in recent years has been 
more heartening for the American 
people than the beginning made by 
the first session of the Seventy-Sixth 
Congress in taking back those dele- 
gated powers in an effort to restore 
sanity in economics and democracy 
in government. Nothing could be 
more disastrous for the American 
people than another abject surren- 
der of its powers by Congress at a 
time when it has just begun to re- 
claim them. 

The most pressing problem before 


the American people today is how | 
best to make effective their universal | 
Their | 
' in whatever field, for the common 


desire to keep out of war. 
representatives in Congress would be 
faithless to their trust if they shirked 


their responsibility to consider and | 
discuss dispassionately this problem | 


and dodged the issue by blindly fol- 
lowing Administration leadership. 

Indeed, the greatest assurance this 
country has against becoming in- 
volved in the war is for Congress to 
remain continuously in session for 
the duration of the European con- 
flict. 


Must Hold to Convictions 


And let it be remembered that in 
times like these, there is no cheaper 
nor more reprehensible form of poli- 
tics than to accuse as ‘unpatriotic 
those who hold a difference of opin- 
ion based on sincere conviction be- 
cause they refuse blindly to follow 
a leadership with which they dis- 
agree. 

If adjournment of politics is to 
mean unconditional agreement with 
the Administration, then the welfare 
of this nation demands that there 
Shall be no such adjournment. It 
demands that our Government shall 
continue to function as a govern- 
ment of checks and balances among 
the executive, legislative and judi- 
cial branches. 

This is the only way, after all. to 
bring about a real and practical 
“coalition” government under the 


American system. By all means, let 
us have national unity but let it be | 


national unity not behind any indi- 
vidual but in support of American 
institutions.. 

The real test of democracy is 
whether it can function wisely and 
efficiently in times of stress or 


whether under such conditions it | 
must surrender its principles and 


convert itself into a bureaucracy or 
a despotism. Those who now ask 
this surrender are proclaiming their 
lack of faith in the democratic proc- 
esses of representative government. 


Happily, the faith of millions of | 


Americans in the efficacy of the 
democratic process remains un- 
dimmed, even by the dark clouds of 


abroad. 


Earl Browder 


New York City; General Secretary, 
Communist Party of the United 
States, 


answers: 


NSWERING your letter of Sep- 
tember llth in which you place 
the question: “Are you, or are you 


not, of the opinion that under pres- 
ent conditions ‘politics should be ad- 


journed’ while the Administration 


attempts to discharge its grave re- 


sponsibility to the people?” my an- 

swer is: 
We wish to place on record our 

firm accord with the stand of the 


President of our country against | 
American involvement in the war, or | 


in the rivalries and antagonisms 
which have led much of Europe into 
chaos. 


Seeks Lasting Peace 


We support the President’s ex- 
pressed determination to exert our 
country’s influence against exten- 
sion of the warfare, especially as it 
involves the Americas, and to bring 
it to the speediest possible end in a 
way to abolish forever the practice 
of violent settlement of disputes be- 
tween nations, 


At this moment the hope for firm 


and in support of the President who 
has best expressed the hearts and 
minds of the people. 


tempting to find personal profit or 
narrow partisan advantage in the 
conditions of world crisis which 


press upon our people; we pledge our | 


party to cooperation with those who 


subordinate their personal, partisan | 


or class interests in order to serve 
the interests of the nation—which 
can only be the interests of that vast 
majority of the people who labor, 


good. 


—Wide World 
EMMA GUFFEY MILLER 


Emma Guffey Miller 


Slippery Rock, Pa.; Democratic 
National Committeewoman for 
Pennsylvania, 


answers: 


HE phrase “politics should be ad- 


journed” can be translated into | 


a variety of meanings. President 
Roosevelt is entirely right when re- 
ferring to his own actions that “na- 
tional unity” must come before “po- 
litical or partisan considerations.” 
However, this does not apply to 
the rank and file of Democrats. who 
should in nowise adjourn or post- 


| pone their efforts to advance the 


New Deal. 
I have been a student of political 
history all my life and have been ac- 


of the Wee : 


TITLE REGISTERED U. @. PATENT OFFICE 


SHOULD U. S. POLITICS BE 


“ADJOURNED 


FOR DURATION OF THE WORLD CRISIS? 


tions.” 


‘appear in the next issue. 


National unity for America is of growing importance in 
view of the war in Europe.. But to what limits should such 
unity go? Should it involve elimination of the normal rival- 
ries between political parties? 
merits of basic domestic policies? 

President Roosevelt recently cancelled an address on 
“Democratic Women’s Day” on the ground that national 
unity must come before “political or partisan considera- 


Because of the immediate importance of the issue, in 
view of the extra session of Congress called for Sept. 21, 
to consider revision of our neutrality policy, The United 
States News addressed to prominent members of the Sen- 
ate and House, to members of the national committees of 
the maior parties and other party leaders this question: 

Are you, or are you not, of the opinion that un- 
der present conditions “politics should be ad- 
journed” while the Administration attempts to 
discharge its grave responsibility to the people? 

Answers received are presented herewith. Others will 


Of normal debate over the 


tive in politics since women had the + 
vote. My experience has been that | 


Republicans are always very eager 
to “adjourn politics” or “cease fir- 
ing” if the Democrats alone follow 
this plan. They never approve such 
plans for themselves. 


Therefore, it is my opinion that | 
the Democrats should not relax for — 


a minute because we know by bitter 
experience that the Republicans 
have no intention of doing so. 


Charles D. Hilles 


New York City; Former Chairman, 
Republican National Committee, 


answers: 


THINK the Administration should 

abate its activity in domestic 
politics and direct its energies ex- 
clusively toward support of the Presi- 
dent in keeping the country on an 
even keel. 

Partisan politics in recent months 
has centered around the President’s 
vindictive assault upon Democratic 


| is bid- 
national unity lies in rallying all | Senators who would not do his 


Americans in support of this policy, | 


ding. The people in many States 
passed directly upon the “purge” 
proposals and rebuked the President. 
There were repercussions and repri- 


| in th ion of Congress that 
We add our voices to the popular | SiS m be session 8 


condemnation of all who are at-. 


followed. Much of the bad blood 
flows from those incidents. 


The urge of the President for 
unity has not been apparent during 
the years that a state of war has 
existed in Japan, China, Italy and 
Ethiopia. For years also a state of 
violence has been consuming Spain, 
yet there was no abatement of the 
political activities of the President. 


It is true that the war in which 
Great Britain, France, Germany and 
Poland are engaged is on a larger 
scale, but international principles 
and rules are the same. 


The “*Clamor for Peace” 


A clamor for peace in time of war 
is easily raised—and is usually raised 
—by those who wish to thwart the 
Government. Today’s clamor for a 
war-time political truce, suddenly 
pushed into undue prominence, was 
obtruded upon the public notice so 
as to become the unlversal subject 
of conversation on next Thursday, 
when the Congress meets to reverse 
the recently revised position of the 
Government neutrality. 


The United States does not intend 
to become involved in the war of 
others. More than 90 per cent of our 
people are determined we shall not 
be drawn in. 

The suggestion that we follow the 
lead of Great Britain and create at 
this time a coalition Cabinet is a 
part of the proposal that politics 
Should be adjourned. 


Cites British Problem 


But Great Britain did not en- 
large her cabinet until after Parlia- 
ment had announced that a state of 
War exists and even then, those who 
were invited into the cabinet were 
men whose fundamental views were 
Shared by Mr. Chamberlain and his 
associates. There was an 
party division. Mr. 
and Mr. Eden held violently diver- 
gent views, it is true, as do Mr. 


~* Roosevelt and certain Democrats. 


If we are to follow the British pat- 
tern we will wait until we are at 
War and will then invite Senators 
Glass, Bailey and Tydines into the 
official family. 


mestic problems to be solved. The 


| evils which arise from innovations 


in an orderly government, in the 
long run commonly overbalance the 


intra- | 
Chamberlain | 


good. There are very great differ- 


ences of opinion as to the wisdom | 


of policies of government, intro- 
duced by Mr. Roosevelt, that con- 
cern the destiny of the country. 
Bona fide sine die adjournment 
of politics would mark the begin- 
ning of a dictatorsnip. If the coun- 
try had not been convinced before 


the outbreak of war that the’ New © 


Deal is determined to destroy the. 
third term precedent in order to 


continue Mr. Roosevelt in office in- 


definitely, our people might feel dif- | 


ferently about the moratorium. 


The surrender of restraint and of | 


basic liberties of men is responsible 
for the war into which Europe has 
been plunged. In striving to avoid 
involvement in the second World 
War, we must not make the mistake 
of joining the world movement to- 
ward concentrated executive power. 
If the situation is so grave that 
it justifies the suggestion of an ad- 
journment of politics, the President 
should not bear the burden alone. 
Mr. Roosevelt is not neutral. He is not 
neutral in thought or in final pur- 
pose. He is partisan, emotional and 
valorous. He could not long con- 
ceal his aspirations and designs. 


Congress “On Call’’ 


The Congress should be either in | 


Session or on call. 
reasonable opposition in our Con- 
gress to legitimate government; 
there is no radical block; there is 
no trace of a Jacobinical principle, 
characteristic or idea. 

It will be less practical to have the 
semblance of a coalition of the two 
major parties in the executive 
branch than it would be to have a 
coalition of the executive and leg- 
islative branches. And in addition 
to being of greater practical value 
to have Congress a part of the work- 
ing team, the presence of that body 
in Washington would give every 
Congressional district direct repre- 
sentation. 


Rep. C. A. Woodrum | 


Democrat, of Virginia; Member, 
House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, 


answers: 


EPLYING to your inquiry, I 
should like to say I can definitely 
answer it in the affirmative. 

It is my opinion, which I am con- 
fident is shared by my constituents, 
that the Administration has so far 
done an excellent job in handling 
our foreign affairs in this crisis, 

I believe the people would like to 
see the President receive the support 
of Congress in his efforts. 


Rep. F.A. Hartley, Jr. 


Republican, of New Jersey; 
Member, House Committees on 
Labor, Patents, and Post Offices 
and Post Roads, 


answers: 


T is my firm opinion that the Ad- 
ministration, its supporters and 
opponents should declare an armis- 
tice on politics during the entire 
duration of the war crisis. 
Anyone in authority whose actions 
are dictated by political considera- 


tion at this time certainly is un- 
7 _ worthy ot public trust. 
There are vitally important do- | 


We all have a mutual and moral 
responsibility to do that which our 
conscience dictates and which is best 
for the nation regardless of any 
personal or political consideration, 


There is no un- | 


Norman Thomas 


New York City; Socialist 
Candidate for President in 
1936, 1932 and 1928, 


answers: 
| HE answer to the question 
whether in the present world 


situation “politics should be ad- 
journed” depends a good deal on 
what is understood by “politics.” 
There is a kind of low political 
maneuvering for advantage which 
patriots ought to keep in perpetual 
adjournment, and which is especially 
obnoxious in time of great public 
tension. 


But in the true sense of the, word 
politics cannot and should not be 
adjourned so long as there are hon- 
est Gifferences of opinion concern- 
ing what the interest of the country 
and mankind require. In fact, the 
adjournment of politics may mean 
an agreement by consent toa kind of 
dictatorship, and this is contrary to 
democracy. | 

Indeed, I fear something of the 
sort more than ever before. The 
President’s intentions may be ex- 
cellent, but he has not hesitated to 
impute all sorts of motives to his 
critics and in foreign affairs his 
course has been impulsive and in- 
consistent to a degree which invites 
the concern of the people. In for- 
eign affairs far more than in do- 
mestic he has seemed greedy for all 
power in his own hands. 


It is no disrespect to him or to his 


lowed to depend upon trust in one 


meaning—a trust committed to him 
in the name of patriotism. 


Rep. Bruce Barton 


Republican of New York; Member, | 


House Commitee on Foreign 
Affairs, 


answers: 


N September 1, parliamentary 

government ceased to function 
in every great country of the world, 
with the single exception of the 
United States. 


The parliaments of England and 
France will continue to assemble, 
but only to register the decrees of a 
war government clothed with dicta- 
torial powers. 
a successful modern war except by 
converting itself into a virtual dic- 
tatorship. 


This tragic development puts a 
new responsibility upon the Repub- 
lican Party in the United States. 


Duties of Minority 


It goes without saying that we are 
Americans first and Republicans 
second. In our attitude toward for- 
eign affairs we must not and will not 
subordinate patriotism to partisan- 


ship. But this does not mean that 


we surrender our independence or 
the vigilant exercise of those activ- 


_wide World 
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ities which are the constitutional ob- 
ligation of the minority party. Blind 
partisanship on the side of the 
President is as reprehensible and 
dangerous as blind partisanship in 
opposition. 

Our duty is clear and vitally im- 
portant. It is to preserve parlia- 
mentary government and make it 
function in the United States. It 
is our duty to question and to de- 


bate, and to make sure that all facts | 
be presented to the American peo- | 
| ple, all arguments fully heard. 


This does not mean that we should | 


obstruct for the sake of obstruction, 


or embarrass and annoy an admin- | 
istration simply because it bears a | 


different party label. When in our 
judgment the President is right, we 


should support him regardless of | 
| When, 
j according to our judgment and con- 


party consideration or profit. 


——- 


is fighting for its life. 
man, no matter how good or well | 


No nation can wage | 


| foreign entanglements. 


—Underwood & Underwood 


SENATOR McCARRAN 


science, his proposals are hasty or 


We must make the issues so clear 
that the people can understand and 
decide. 


More than ever before, it is vital 
that the guarantees of freedom of 


served. More than ever before, it is 
vital that the credit of the nation be 


not endangered. More than ever be- | 
fore, it is vital that every provision | 
of the Constitution, every preroga- 
_ tive of the three coordinate branches | 
of the Government, be 


and protected. 
office to say that the politics of | 


principle were never more necessary | 
than in times like these. The issue | 
| of peace or war should never be al- | 


Fight For Democracy 


In Europe democratic government 


so-called democracies abroad, 
should surrender or weaken 
democratic processes at home. 


our 


“Rather jet us double our determi- | 
nation to maintain the integrity of | 
our free institutions to the end that, | 


whatever happens across the seas, 
the sacred heritage of individual lib- 
erty shall not perish from the earth. 


Rep. A. J. May 


Democgst, of Kentucky; 
Chairman, House Committee 
On Military Affairs, 


answers: 


ITH respect to your question as 


to whether “politics should be | 
adjourned” pending the efforts of |. 


the Administration to discharge its 
responsibility to the people during 
the war now going on in Europe, 
I answer direct that most assuredly 


politics and political issues should | 


be entirely disregarded and com- 
pletely eliminated from any con- 
Sideration whatsoever. 


May I add that this is a time for 
Sincere action by all, based wholly 
upon consideration of patriotism. He 
who, at this grave hour in the 


world’s history, is unmindful of his | operate toward that cesired end. I 


responsibility to humanity, much less 
to the people of our own country, 
will fall far short of his respon- 
sibility as a patriotic American, 


Caution at this time compels me 
to refrain from saying much that I 
would like to say, if my human im- 
pulses were permitted to give full 


expression to my feelings, but pru- | 


dence and good 
further comment. 


judgment forbid 


— 


Rep. Caroline O'Day 


Democrat, af New York; Chair- 


man, House Committee on Election | 


of President, Vice President and 
Representatives in Congress, 


answers: 


OU ask if politics should be ad- 

journed under present conditions. 
Partisan politics should certainly be 
adjourned and by both parties. 


The vote and my own observation | 
convinced me that partisan politics | 
played little or no part in the de- | 
There are a | 
whose | 


feat of the Bloom Bill. 
féw members of Congress 
hatred of this Administration is so 
Violent that they would vote against 
any measure it proposed regardless 
of its merit. But the majority voted 


for or against the bill as their con- | 


science dictated and in the sincere 


belief that they were doing their | 


utmost to keep our country free from 
They will do 


_the same in the coming extra ses- | 
fron. 


Our citizens realize that keeping | 


us out of the war is of paramount 
importance. Congress should spend 
its time in an effort to do this and 
Should call a moratorium on our 
ordinary politics during the critical 
period our country is facing. 


+ 


_ obeyed, and in a democracy 
| voice of the people is always poli: 


| State the voice of the people 


| try no one should have any fear ; 
| long as the people are permitted '9 
express themselves. 


cherished | 


It would be 
a tragedy if, in our desire to aid the | 
we | 


_ united front. 


Senator McCarran 
Democrat, of Nevada: Member. 
Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, 


answers: 


Tr a constitutional democracy every 
day is a political day, because 
every day ‘the voice of the people 
must be heard, understood and 


cal. In a totalitarian or dictatorija] 


hushed; hence politics under such 


| conditions is adjourned. 


At the present time in this eoy» 


We might ad. 
journ politics and, by thus smother- 
ing the voice of the people, find 
ourselves involved in a foreign eon. 


flict from which no beneficia) 


| sults would flow. 
_ ill-considered, no hysteria should be . sus 


allowed to sweep aside our judgment. | 
P the democracy of America today 1s 


to keep out of the present European 
misfortune. 
plished best by strict and neutral 
embargo against .the sale of muni- 
| tions of war to any country direc:|y 
speech, worship and assembly be pre- | 


The most grave responsibility of 


This can be accom- 


or indirectly engaged therein In 
this politics will not be adjourned, 


Rep. Jennings 
Randolph 


Democrat, of West Virginia: 
Assistant Majority Whip, 


answers: 


EPLYING to your letter of Sep- 

tember 11, and answering spe- 
cifically your question, I am pleased 
to state as follows: 

Under the present conditions I am 
strongly convinced that there snould 
be an adjournment of so-called poi- 
tics, and that the full strength of 


'.the National Administration be di- 


rected toward its realistic respon- 
sibilities to the American people. 

It will be recalled, and I believe 
there is rather general agreement 
on this subject, that President Rovose- 
velt met in 1933 a most grave na- 
tional crisis.. Through his leadership 
and courageous action he carried 
through those dark days splendid’, 
and there was a united citizenship 
behind him. 


People United 


The country responded and there 
was a minimum of partisanship. We 
were a united people. 

On the eve of a special session | 
is my considered opinion that ‘6 
Fresident,*once again, has indica‘ed 
that there must be mnity prior ‘0 
any political considerations. I s:n- 
cerely believe that the President 
means to do everything possible ‘9 
keep the United States out of 1nis 
foreign war. | 

In my individual capacity as 4 
member of the House of Represen‘a- 
tives it shall be my purpose to ©0- 
feel that belief is shared by the 
great majority of my colleagues. !f- 
gardless of their party affiliations 

It has been gratifying to me '9 
know that the President on Sep em 
ber 20 will meet the Congression? 
“key men” from both major politic’ 
parties of the present administia- 
tion. 


Cooperation Needed 


I feel that such conferences ¢4" 
be most valuable and there must | 
in these coming crucial days — 
fullest cooperation between the 


| jor sections of our Congress. 


Individually I am of the feeling 
that the “cash-and-carry” propos 
is needed. I voted for such a pi" 
vision during the first session 0f ' ie 
76th Congress. 

The American people desire ! 
vently to stay out of the preses 
European conflict. There can be no 
doubt of that. We must have 4 
Let*us avoid war. Let 
us promote peace. 


Rep. Allen T. 
Treadway 


Republican, of Massachusetts; 
Member, House Committee 0” 
Ways and Means and Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation, 


answers: 
MOST emphatically am 0! 


trality, and I shall be governed 3° 
cordingly in connection with i 

legislation that may come before \" 
| House for action on this import 
subject. 


any 


ally 
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September 18, 1939 


The United States News 


to shorten the special ses- | to present a picture of national | 


theless, One group in Congress will de- 


CONGRESS EXTRA SESSION: TASKS IT WILL FACE 
AND PLANS TO GUIDE U. $. THROUGH WAR CRISIS 


sion and confine it to neutrality. 
The pre-session conference of high 
Démocratic and Republican leaders 
at the White House September 20 is 
believed to have been called to ef- 
fect a “gentlemen’s agreement” for 
a short session and a curb on de- 
bate. 


unity to the rest of the world. Vio- 
lent conflicts in Congress might di- 
minish the prestige of this country 
in foreign affairs, many of the Presi- 
dent's advisers believe. 


Administration’s 
Though most Congressmen favor 
national unity and many even ap- | 
prove a moratorium on politics, not | 


mand that the national legislature 
be kept in continuous session this 
fall in order to keep check on the 
foreign policy. 

It is even likely that, after neu- 
trality has been disposed of, debate 
may turn to other topics, such as 


According to the President, the all are willing to see debate in the | limiting war and national defense 

ee ee ee + Situation, the Senator contends. time has come for the United States | Senate or House “gagged”. | profits. 
A way of legislation—now that : . | Noted for his opposition to the pee 
Congress has been called into extra Promise of a “T ast Ditch’’ Fight | Versailles Treaty twenty years ago, | — mnie aaa peace 
session beginning September 21. | Senator Borah said last week: 

Rivaling in importance the session | “What we who oppose repeal are , 
of March, 1933, when the New Deal eontending for is now the law of the 4 
«as born and the session of No- land. No arms, munitions or imple- = 4), 
“ember, 1919, when the Senate re- ments of war are being sold. In ) 

what possible way can the United ~ 

a States be benefited by permitting | ~ _ pene | 
_ - The task of the special the sale? | 
| Also an enemy of repeal, Senator | ars 
session: revising neutrality. | Vandenberg opposes any change in | ater! 
the law at this time except for re- | 
Other legislation that enactment of its “cash-and-carry” | \ 
- come up. | clause which lapsed last May. | ‘'NEAR-BY~ a M EA N Low E R 
| | “The only way to have a neutral- | 
i | ity code is to write one in advance ee 
cected the Versailles Treaty, this rj war,” declared the aachionn | = PROD UCTION 
meeting of Congress will determine | Senator. “I take the position you | 7 


the neutrality policy which the 
United States is to follow in the 
Furopean war. 

The President has called Congress 
for just one purpose: to say yes or 
no to his ideas on neutrality policy. 

The issue is simple. 

President Roosevelt will ask either 
in person or by special message for 
4 revision of the neutrality laws 
opneypesy this country to ship any- 
thing to belligerent nations, includ- 

x the arms now embargoed, if the 
vurchanetl pay cash and take the 
goods away themselves. He also 
wants authority to forbid American 
merchant vessels to enter areas of 
combat. 


The President has said he will not | 


request any 
tions or anti-profiteering 
tion at the special session, 


legisla- 


the President reason to believe he 


deficiency appropria- | 


partly embodied 


—Harris & Ewing 
Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, member of the “isolationist 
bloc,” shown telling newspaper men that he will lead a “last-ditch” 
fight against the Administration’s attempt to repeal the arms em- 
bargo which forbids sale of munitions to any belligerent nation. 


tionists is that the present embargo 
on arms, ammunition and imple- 
ments of war be retained. This 


they contend, would keep the United | 


States out of war. 

Action will begin in the Senate, 
and isolationist ideas are already 
in a House-ap- 


Relations Committee now will con- 


+ 


tended, would legalize sale of air- 
craft to nations at war. 

Senator Borah and his isolation- 
ist colleagues have already served 


- notice of a determined fight against 


Preliminary nose-counting gives _ proved bill which the Senate Foreign | 


the President’s proposals. 


In a keynote radio appeal 
week, Senator Borah declared 


last | 
that | 


| trality 
| “last-ditch fight” 


| 


| 


to repeal the embargo would con- | 
stitute intervention in the European | 


war. 


cannot become an arsenal for one 
belligerent without ultimately be- 


coming a target for the other.” 


Senator Nye, father of the Neu- 
Act, served warning of a 
against any at- 
tempt to repeal or scften the em- 
bargo. “Those who are seeking re- 
peal of the arms embargo are run- 
ning into a real war in the legisla- 
tive field,” he stated last week. 


Mr. Hull’s Answer 
To Embargo Supporters 


The chief counter-argument of 


' Secretary Hull and other Adminis- 
| tration leaders is that it is incon- 


sistent to permit shipment of. cot- 
ton, wheat, copper and all other 
American products and embargo 
only arms, ammunition and imple- 
ments of war. By value, these war 


COSTS 


...and RAW MATERIALS are PLENTIFUL 


ation for many industries. 


housed; peaceful and cooperative. 


delivery. 


THESE ADVANTAGES 


are but the fundamentals of many favor- 
able conditions making Chesapeake and 
Ohio Territory an economic field of oper- 


@ RAW MATERIALS of many kinds; abun- 
dant, near at hand, economically secured. 


@ INTELLIGENT LABOR ~— native-born; largely 
skilled in a diversity of industries; 


@ NEAR TO MARKETS— major consuming 
areas within first, second or third morning 


@ EXCELLENT TRANSPORTATION--favorable 


well 


and close at hand in 
Chesapeake and Ohio Territory 


| =e raw materials is only one factor in the economy 
of strategic location—but a very important one. Chesapeake 
and Ohio Lines—running through the heart of Virginia, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, and Indiana—penetrate and serve a 
region abundant in the raw materials of Industry.. 

In the center of this territory lies “The Coal Bin of America; 
the country’s greatest bituminous deposits. Natural gas and oil 


eri freight rates and dependable service kee 
will win his demands in the Senate | sider, along with others on its cal- | Admitting he could rot be sure privet pot Riga ng Me cilichs aid aaaaeniaaaian tacsneaminund ne are readily available. Here, too, are great resources in glass- 
and House. endar. The bill passed by the House | that repeal of the embargo would close touch. 


Opposed to him are a group of | 


last July was written by Represent- 


drag the United States into war, the 


challenges advocates of the arms 


@ CHEAP POWER—abundant coal], oil, natur- 


sand, fire and ceramic clays, salt brine, limestone and sandstone, 


a i iron ores, pure water, and agricultural products. 
lawmakers who are roughly defined | ative Bloom (Dem.). of New York. veteran Senator asked: “Why trifle Se ee > Pasian out for hye em al gas and hydro-electric develppments as- timber, iron o p ’ 4 produ 
as the “isolationists.” chairman of the Foreign Affairs with foreign wars? Why bring the argo ola merican netted , or for sure the region of unlimited power at most To the economy of near-by raw materials, add ample native- 

They include such varied person- Committee. bait +? Pinte i Pecan American boys to the precipice | holding them to peace-time levels, economical costs. 


alities as Senators Borah (Rep.), of. 


Idaho; Nye (Rep.), of North Da- 

kota; Clark (Dem.) 

Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigan. 
The chief demand of the isola- 


, of Missouri, and | 


ments added over his objections. 
The bill as it now stands would em- 
bargo exports of arms and ammuni- 
tion, but permit shipment of “im- 
vlements of war” which, it is con- 


where any incident of war may kick | 


them over’? 


Softening the arms embargo re- | 


peal by hedging it with a cash-and- 


arry clause would not change the | 


Unfinished Business of -Congress 


, IMPROVING NATIONAL HEALTH: 


” PLANS TO 


AID THE NEEDY ae 


| 


for the sake of consistency. 


When the charge is made that re- 
peal of the embargo would be an 
act of favoritism toward Great Brit- 
ain and France and would be hostile 
to Germany, 
porters answer that the interests of 
the United States and the sympathy 
of her people lie. with the European 
democracies. Therefore, they con- 
tend, this country must do every- 
thing in its power—short of war—to 
aid the Allies. 

An important point still at is- 
sue is this: isolationists argue that 
repeal would lead the country 
eventually into war and Administia- 


Administration sup- | 


and those they already have. 


@ COOPERATIVE LEGISLATION — Industry is 
king in Chesapeake and Ohio Territory, 
and the legislatures of the five great States 
in which it lies are friendly toward the 
needs and aims of enterprises they invite 


legislatures cooperative with Industry.. 


a region rich in opportunity. 


born labor, easy accessibility of major markets through mag- 
nificent transportation facilities, cheap electric power, state 


.and you glimpse the 


fundamental factors making Chesapeake and Ohio Territory 


Complete and impartial factual surveys for your specific 
industry will be furnished on request. All inquiries will be held 
in strictest confidence. Write 


GEORGE D. MOFFETT, Industrial Commissioner 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO LINES 
Huntington, West Virginia 


+ health program would implement, ot general hospitals and those say war would 
| the social security program. Parts | tended for mental and tuberculosis 
that original health plan are in- Once Congress Is called into ses- | 
4 ted in the Social Security | 2°SPit#4s with a first-year appro- | io, the President has no power to | ’ 
e HE health of the people,” Presi- | — ed i e " j | y priation of $8,000,000. | i. 
e dent R It told Congress | Act, which makes grants to States imit what subjects it shall consider. 4 
». | for maternal and child welfare and [Continued on Page 13%.) The White House is trying, never- 
last January, “is a public concern”, | id 
adding, “ill health is a major cause | ae 
of suffering, economic loss and de- di 
the security and progress of the Na- | 
- tion” orities. | 
Congress .listened, set its Senate But the more controversial features \ 
0 Committee on Education and Labor | Of the program—medical care for Rk , ‘in 
those unable to obtain adequate 
professional service, construction of 
\° roviding for health o porary and permanent disability, } ae 
‘ th d P| *n-Con- have still to run the gauntlet of THE RIGHT COMBINATION 0 
gress and how they would OF THE 
| Major Provisions | 
operate. 
r | 4 Of Pending Measures BEST TOBACCOS GIVES a 
Briefly this is what §.1620 pro- 
to work. The Committee, with Sen- | POSS: 
A ate Bill 1620 before it, heard scores Medical care for the medécally * i. 
4 of witnesses testify on the pros and | needy: For the first year $35,000,- a. 
cons of Senator Wagner’s keystone | 000 would be authorized to provide X a 
lor a national health program, Then | federal grants-in-aid to the States fe 7 a 
‘he Committee, favorably impressed, | to enable them to extend and im- } a 
in reported to the Senate that at the | prove medical care, especially in ru- He 
ne next regular session it would send | ral areas and among individuals | # (x REFRESHING MILDNESS 
ne ‘Oo tne floor an amended bill. | suffering from severe economic dis- | ig a 
ae _ Health legislation, therefore, is an | tress. BETTER TASTE gy 
shed business. Not only: will it be | extend medical care to the following | MORE PLEASING AROMA 
. d with proposed legislation to aid | two large groups: (1) To those for Se 'g 
‘he States in improving health con- | whom local, State or Federal Gov- A 
ie jiuons and services in the United | ernments, jointly or singly, have al- ll the things that gO towards 4 
“Tales, but it will also be asked to | ready accepted some responsibility kin f smekin: leasure ‘ 
: Consider the establishment of insur- | through the public assistance pro- the ma “ 6 5 P 
; alice systems against wage losses re- | visions of the Social Security Act, es at its best. 
no from temporary and perman- through the work-relief programs | 
a ent disability, or through provisions of general re- 14 
ti Senator Wagner, sponsor of social | lief; (2) to those who, though able his 1S because Chesterfield 
a rity legislation, us not the only ty obtain food, shelter and clothing blends the very finest of American 
of Congress interested in | from their own resources, are UN- | 
“ing his colleagues to work on | able to obtain necessary medical care, and aromatic Turkish tobaccos in 
‘© national health front. Senators The Senate Committee recom- b' . h b : h 
Capper and Lodge and Representa- |-meaed that “No Federal grants are| -° (im a combination that brings out the 
“ve Treadway also sponsored health | to be made in respect to so much of it 
a ‘Ss, and indications are that they | excess of $20 a year per individual them we believe you will say itty: 
| “is again press for action at the | eligible for medical care under the | 
session, proposed plan... .” 
nal Is‘sability Insurance: The Senate 
Senator Wagner’s Plan | Committee, noting teat the “total 
To loss of earnings among gainful work- 
Be Center of Pr ogram ers on account of disability, both 
wal S.1620 undoubtedly will be the hub | temporary and permanent, is in ex- 
er ind which all of the Capitol de- | cess of $1,000,000,000 a year”, recom- ; National Champions 
a ate wil center, Senator Wagner’s | mended a first-year appropriation of In Rifle Drill | 
stems directly from the action | $10,000,000 to assist States in setting 
gi Congress creating a social security up and maintaining programs de- The Newton Legion Guards are a 
Program, signed to allevidte economic oss sure-fire hit because of their right 
are 3 As far back as 1934, the Committee | caused by temporary disability. combination of precision, snap and 
Economic. Security, appointed by | New hospitals and health centers: smart appearance ...and every 
a: os ident Roosevelt, had developed | It is also proposed to assist the States ’ Chesterfield you smoke is a sure-fire eae , 
lines along which a national / in the construction and improvement hit for More Smoking Pleasure. Copyright 1939, Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co, : } 
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Cartoonist Shoemaker in the Manchester (N. H.)} Union 
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An ‘Adjournment’ of Politics? 


7 desire for adjournment of * courage a more cooperative and 


politics, as voiced by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in canceling an 
address under party auspices, 
brings unanimous agreement in 
the commenting newspapers, but 
there is disagreement as to con- 
ditions for adjournment. 
Unqualified acceptance of the 
idea is expressed by 54 per cent 
of the commenting press, but the 
demand that the President him- 
self should seek harmony with his 
political opponents is made by 46 
per cent. 


Advocating a special committee 


representing all parties, “to meet 
with the President and his admin- 
istrative associates to discuss all 
questions involving the nation’s 
foreign affairs’, the Kalamazoo 
Gazette (Rep.), adds: 

“Such a course would not only 
promote that spirit of national 
unity which Mr. Roosevelt de- 
Sires; it would also serve to en- 


needed in the months ahead.” 


_ good will toward all other men of 


eficient attitude on the part of 
Congress itself. And just that 
kind of an attitude is going to be 


“Bitter disagreements,” advises 
the Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
(Dem.), “have stimulated ill-feel- 
ing that works against the basic 
understanding needed for correc- 
tion and resumption of our prog- 
ress. Some highly emotional dis- 
cussion probably was inevitable 
in view of the sharp turn in na- 
tional fortune. But it has been 
prolonged until it can not be ex- 
cused on any ground.” A 

“Deeds, not words, are needed,” 
remarks the Santa Monica 
(Calif.), Outlook (Rep.). “Let 
the President, in appealing for 
national unity, make convincing 
demonstration of his own magna- 
nimity, his own humility, his own 


good will.” 


CLASHING VIEWS 
ON NEUTRALITY 


ITH Congress getting ready to meet for 

action on the Neutrality Law, amendment 
of the legislation as desired by President Roose- 
velt is declared by 88 per cent of the comment- 
ing press to be desired by a great majority ot 
the people. 

The 12 per cent which disagrees with this 
position holds that with American war material 
made available for Great Britain and France un- 
der the cash-and-carry policy and Germany cut 
off by lack of sea power, this country would be 


approaching partnership in the war. 

. “Let belligerents pay 
Cash-and-Carry cash for American goods, 
Plan Debated assume title to cargo be- 

fore sailing,’ argues the 
In the Press San Antonio Express 
(Ind.), “and transport it in their own vessels. 
The fact that only Britain and France are in 
position to pursue that course is not of this 
nation’s contriving, and does not imply discrim- 
ination against Germany—which, so far as the 


United States is concerned, may do likewise.” | 


“Those who want to support Great Britain and 
France,” declares the Humboldt (Calif.) Times 
(Ind.), “on the ground that they are also fight- 
ing our battle, will find it difficult to explain 
this distinction. If they are fighting our battle, 
and therefore we must make munitions for them, 
why is it not an equal duty for us to transport 
those munitions? And if, in the name of civil- 
ization and self-interest, we sell and transport 
the munitions, why is it not our duty to send 
armies as well? That is what we will end up 
doing, if we cannot control our sympathies.” 

“There are reports,” according to the Kansas 
City Star (Ind.), “that several members of the 
Senate coalition which succeeded in blocking 
any revision of the neutrality legislation last 
July have changed their minds.” 

“Unless America is to 
discontinue all trade with 
Channels Open belligerents, and even the 
, isolationists have not ad- 
vocated that drastic step,” 
says the Washington Evening Star (Ind.), “ef- 
fective protection against war—so far as legis- 
lative neutrality can be a protection against 
war—can be secured only by a revival of the 
cash-and-carry plan.” 

“Many fondly believe,” suggests the Hartford 
Times (Dem.), “that avoiding the worst conse- 
quences of war is merely a matter of wrapping 
our garments about us and telling Europe to 
welter in its own blood.” 

“The situation is too serious for rabble-rous- 
ing oratory,’ advises the Indianapolis Star 
(Rep.). “Action is needed, not words. The 
action should be American, in the interest of all 
the people, and not partisan in any respect.” 

“A strong argument can be made for the cash- 
and-carry plan,” concedes the Battle Creek 
(Mich.) Enquirer-News (Rep.) “but it is not the 
argument of neutrality and it is not the argu- 
ment in behalf of keeping the war away from 
America.” 

“As matters stand,” comments the New York 
Times (Dem.), “we are committed to a line of 
action which violates our traditional neutrality 
and throws the weight of our influence against 
the very nations which are defending decent 
standards of international conduct and our own 
democratic way of life.” 


Keeping Trade 


To Americans 


Cartoonist Loring in the Providence Evening Bulletin 
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FOR UNITED FRONT 


Cartoonist Pease in the Newark Evening News 


THERE IS A BIG DIFFERENCE 


Cartoonist Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post Dispatch 


+ Brakes For “ 


Profiteering + 


Ssugar-buying panic that + their hysterical buying last week.” 
was checked by the Presi- | “When the full volume of Euro- 


dent’s order modifying sugar 


quotas leads 65 per cent of com- 
menting editors to demand that 
Federal action be taken to curb 


profiteering, but in the judgment 


of 35 per cent the buying was a 
temporary exhibition of war 
psychology and not likely to re- 
quire future action unless the 
European war is greatly pro- 
longed. 

“The President's order,” it is 


pointed out by the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer (Dem.), “is greeted | 


with approval responsible 
leaders of the sugar industry. It 
will likewise be hailed by every 
American housewife. But the 
housewives should remember that 
they have a part in keeping trade 
upon an even keel. There would 
have been no speculative spree to 
need curbing had it not been for 


pean buying develops,” advises the 
South Bend Tribune (Rep.), °°" 
top of this rather panicky domes 
tic purchasing, the situation ™ay 
become extremely grave. The '¢ 
percussions could extend far »¢ 
yond the food price zone.” 

“The time has passed,” thins 
the San Francisco Chronic/é 
(Ind.), “when peoples or gover 
ments view profiteering as a mate 
ter of course. Our Government 
will fight it, and it will have the 
full support of public opinion. 

“A danger which those who a‘ 
boosting prices run,” according t? 
the I/linois State Journal (Ind.)s 
“is that the forthcoming speci@! 
| session of Congress may give thé 

agriculture department authority 

to combat profiteering. The De- 
partment of Justice is conduct!!'s 
| a study along these lines now.” 
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PREPARING FOR A POSSIBLE "NATIONAL EMERGENCY"; 
THE PRESIDENT STREAMLINES THE EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


FHIND President Roosevelt’s re- 
B eent order to reorganize the 


THE WHITE HOUSES 


* other statistical services. ® 


Further, the Bureau of the Budget 
is instructed “to keep the President 


informed of the progress of activities | 


ing his duties with respect to per- 
sonnel management, especially un- 


der the Civil Service Act of 1883, as | 
amended. More specifically, this new | 


unit will help the President in de- 
termining the personnel manage- 
ment policies of the executive branch 


Of the Government. 


The Office of Government Re- 
ports: Also a new agency, the Of- 
fice of Government Reports is chiefly 
an information clearing house, Its 
functions and duties include: 


£ress, 


the clearance of information bee 
tween the Federal Government and 
State and local governments and 
private institutions. 

3. To collect and distribute infore- 
mation concerning the purposes and 
activities of executive departments 
and agencies for the use of the Cone 
administrative officials and 
the public. 

4. To keep the President currently 
informed of the opinions, desires 
and complaints of citizens and 


| : WN | | by agencies of the Government with 1. To provide a central clearing groups of citizens and of State and 
White House executive offices is the 0 —— PRESIDENT respect to work proposed, work actu- house through individual citizens, local governments with respect to 
necessity of gener gps tao aeanpeain } ally initiated and work completed, | organizations of citizens, State or lo- the work of the Federal agencies. 
decisions into quick administracive — together with the relative timing of cal governmental bodies, where ap- The Emergency Management Of- 
zction, both in times of peace — work between the several agencies propriate agencies of the Federal fice: Inasmuch as this office is de- 
normal operations and in times o EXECUTIVE OFFICES . of the Government. Government may transmit inquiries sioned for the event or threat of a 
national emergency, domestic and : OF THE PRESIDENT The National Kesources Planning and complaints and receive advice - national emergency, it at present 
: |; > Board: Made up of the former inde- and information. does not exist. It may be the first 
pendent National Resources Commit- 2.-'To assist the President in deal-  intimati f th ti fa “ 
| The re p 7 wATIOWAL AESOUACIE tee and the Commerce Department's ing with special problems requiring | council,” if the need should arise. 
| organization at the White WHITE HOUSE OFFICES PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT PLANNING BOARD Federal Employment Stabilization 1 a 
| org William H. M*Reynolds Frederic Berane, chairmen Office, the National Resources Plan- | 
House. Speedier action on Administration || | | | Board is to survey, collect data 
ational problems SECRETARIES EXECUTIVE ADMINISTRATIVE on, and analyze problems pertaining | 
" BUREAU OF IME BUDGET | | [OFFICE OF GOVERNMENT REPORTS | ee 
FORSTER Harold D. Smith Director Lowell and human, and is to recommend to | 
foreign, “in order that the nation EDWIN M. EARL LY CURRIE MEREYHOLP for the “Congress Ad-\- | 
cain be caught unaware.” WATSON |] iAress Clerica/ Economic! pergonne/ prog e1op | 
may not ag Appoiotments Public Service T of such resources. 
The purpose Of this newest | | orrice fon "when you 
ernment reorganization plan, in and Outside ||| Shooter” JAMES STATISTICAL MANAGEMENT INTHE EVENT All Public Works 
cther words, is to be prepared not Warkd” WILLIAM HASSE BOARD OR THREAT OF A NATIONAL t 
only in an emergency but also for | Ma’ sere EMERGENCY | To Be Analyzed come 0 a 
During the past few years, on sev- Appointments) | NEW YORK 
expressed the view that the CopyYRricnt, 1939, sy THe UnNrtep States News PUBLISHING CORPORATION. and private agencies, and list 
democracies of the world must prove View of the Hudson 
themselves the equal of rast der merely molds into a compact ¢ his immediate office. The President's'+ to condense and summarize it for his | their relative importance with re- A “ARR pas heyhey io 
— yen cogent ery Ata organization elements already pres-_ secretaries, the Executive Clerk and | use.” spect to (1) the greatest good to the the Observation Roof ‘4 ae 
and in ak tie wae pone cae ent. Under previous reorganization | Mr. Roosevelt’s new administrative | The Bureau of the Budget: Trans- | greatest number of people, (2) the ‘= u 
They must, ne . e ’ dieiieetin plans, as authorized by the Reorgan- assistants are members of this White | ferred to the White House from the emergency necessities of the nation | a ‘ 
wre cued | "t meet present- | 12ation Act of 1939, certain agencies | House division. | Treasury by Reorganization Plan No. | and (3) the social, economic and cul- | eee Te a — 
. and functions were transferred to | The duties of the secretaries are | 1 the Budget Bureat will continue tural advancement of the United | 
day p , the Executive Office of the President, _ “to facilitate and maintain quick | to carry on its chief duties: the prep- States. * GUIDED TOURS : aad DasERVATON ROOFS >. 
Prosram Is Directed without, however, giving the Chief | and easy communication with the aration and administration of the, Also, the National Resources Plan- | Os N . i oe 
” Executive new powers, new duties or Congress, the individual members of | Budget, and the formulation of the | ning Board is instructed to inform | You haven't seen New Yor until you've seen i” g 
At Emergency Problems additional responsibilities. _ the Congress, the heads of executive | sca] program of the Government. | the President of the general trend of Rockefeller Center; and you haven't seen Rockefeller ij & { 
, h the White House plan is From now on the Executive Office , departments and agencies, the press, The Bureau also will assist the | economic conditions and to recom- Center until you've taken the Guided Tour, including He ma | 
Althoug Pp se wi | adi d the eg blic.” mend measures leading to their points of interest and the inspiring 50-mile view 
designed for normal conditions, the of the White House will consist of _ the radio and the general public. President by clearing and coordinat- | es ling to ; i _ 
emphasis seems to be on “emer- the following principal divisions: | ing departmental advice on proposed provement or stabilization. trom the 70 story RCA Observation Roof } — 
gency” functions; although the | (1) The White House Office, (2) the | Collating Information legislation and by making recom- | The Liaison Office for Personnel | Special Guided Tour, including Observation AY } 
President does not regard the pres- | Bureau of the Budget, (3) the Na- F P sJent’s U mendations as to Presidential action Management: Under the direction =—- Roof, $1.00. Observation Roof only—40c, a 
ent sittiation as sufficiently grave to | tional Resources Planning Board, ay S resem © le on legislative enactments, in accord- | of one of the administrative assist- | Inquire Information Desk or write Rockefeller Center me 
warrant a proclamation of a general | (4) the Liaison Office for Personnel ‘The duties of the executive Clerk | ance with past practice. It also will | ants, William H. McReynolds, the | Observation Roofs R C A Building New York City ea) fey a 
national emergency, he has already | Management, (5) the Office of Gov- | are “to provide for the orderly han- | plan and promote the improvement | newly-created personnel office will | 4 : " eee a 
planned, as a unit under the new , ernment Reports, and (6) such office dling of documents and correspond- | and coordination of Federal and ! assist the Chief Executive in execut- | RUCK E FET dng ctictinlbel R OBSERVATION ROOF . ae 
White House set-up, an office for | for emergency management as the’ ence within the White House Office | | 
emergency management in the event President shall determine, in the and to organize and supervise all 
of such a national emergency or a | event or threat of a national emer- _— clerical services and procedure relat- | | | By 
threat of one. The President has, gency. | ing thereto.” | | ota 
however, proclaimed a limited emer- § The White House Office: In gen- The duties of the administrative | ee 


eral, the White House Office will 

neutrality and defenses. serve the President in an intimate 
As for the actual set-up itself, the | capacity in the performance of the | 

new White House reorganization or- | many detailed activities incident to 


4 ness from his Commerce Department + Lothian shocked the House of Lords 
, oak | by stating that “Britain could not 


gency to strengthen United States assistants are “to assist the Presi- | 
dent in such matters as he may. di- | 
rect, and at the specific request of 


the President, to get prc and | 


Edward J. Noble 


Acting Secretary of Commerce 
Has Big Task in Fostering Trade 
During War Period 


6e"PHE job Congress gave the Com- 

merce Department to do 36 
years ago, in the words of the Act 
creating the Department, was ‘TO 
foster, promote and develop the for- 
eign and domestic commerce.’ That 
was simply the legal way of saying, 
‘Help those who have things for sale 
to sell them; help business to pro- 
duce more goods and dispose of more 
goods to more people. ” 

Those are the words of Edward J. 
Noble. Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce. 
wk To attain 
these objectives 
times of 
peace — the 
Commerce De- 
partment has 


grown to be one 


With the fortune earned from Life | 
Savers Corporation and several other | 
from the United States before and 


industries, Mr. Noble was able to 
pursue his favorite hobby—aviation. 
When, therefore, the Roosevelt 


Administration was looking for a. 
chairman to head the new Civil | 
_ the closest possible cooperation be- 


Aeronautics Authority, Edward J. 
Noble seemed to be the man, 


No sooner had Mr. Noble “organ- 
ized the new body on a sound basis 
in a comparatively short time’—to 
use the words of President Roose- 
velt—than Secretary Hopkins per- 
suaded him to enter the Commerce 
Department. That was only last 
April. Since then Mr. Noble has 
served as executive assistant to the 
Secretary, supervising operation of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce; as Under Secretary and 
aS Acting Secretary. 


Lord Lothian 


have emerged a victor from the 
World War except for the assistance | 


after her entrance.” Today, after 
the outbreak of a new great war, the 
Marquess of Lothian believes the fu- 
ture peace of the world depends on 


tween Britain and the United States. 

But, with his comprehensive and 
intimate knowledge of the United | 
States, Lord Lothian understands 
American attitudes and knows what 
the word “isolation” means in terms 
of American thought and emotions. 


Owns Large Estate 

When the Chamberlain govern- 
ment leaders last spring selected His 
Majesty’s 10th Ambassador to the 
United States, they went outside 
the foreign office, for the first time 
in 15 years, to find the man. For. 
one of Britain’s most important dip- 
lomatic posts, perhaps the most im- 
portant, during one of Britain’s most 


SIX-CYLINDER CARS HAVE 


EIGHT-CYLINDER WHEELS 


of the largest cos important life-periods, they chose a | 
and most i New British Envoy to U. S. Is Well person not of their own party, a_ 
portant of Gov- Equipped for His Arduous War- _ Liberal, a celebrated member of the | 
ernment agen- Time Duties | celebrated Cliveden set, a born diplo- 
cies, Now, with _mat who had never before been a 
war in Europe, REAT BRITAIN'S new envoy to _ professional diplomat. , 
Edward J. Noble with trade of | the United States, the Marquess | 4 wealthy, 57-year-old bachelor, Six sizable pistons make the car go. These finished brake pistons go into your car cheaper in 
great importance, with the United of Lothian, was a British “Ambassa- Lord Lothian was born Philip Kerr, ™ : 
States in the role of chief salesman, nn ns ong py Saysmnpliied Was | the heir of a landed Scot’s border Kight small ones, like the picture, stop it. Two on each Alcoa Aluminum than in any other metal which would : 
the appointed to the $1,000, mbassy 
By than ever, eee Lothian, he is the owner of 30,000 The pistons in the engine are Aluminum, on most cars, If this be treason to your cherished ideas about the y ie 
Almost overnight, through the ill- | Scholarly, good-— acres of land and a score of addi- 
ge ness of Secretary Hopkins, Edward | looking, mele tional titles. because they increase operating performance and economy. cost of Aluminum, make the most of it. a 
7 rt | One of “Empire-Builders”’ Brake pistons are Alcoa Aluminum, too, because they Some of these brake pistons are Die Cast. Others 
Mr. Noble, as it happens, has been | Y OTK Tecenty, | ae the ‘course ef his ‘career, Lord decrease first cost, per piston, cash money. are made by a very interesting and fertile Pressing a 
salesman, and a very successful | he was touch- Lothian has held many high posi- 
one. almost all his life ing American | tions in the British Government, Aluminum resists the corrosion of the brake fluid, but technique. Both processes have a record of doing things | 
soil for the 15th _throughout the Empire. His early 
‘ Worked Way in College | time. For years | inspiration came from Lord Milner so do other metals. to first costs which literally have « lot of production , a 
; He w _ | the new Ambas- in South Africa, where he was a | | . 
n- sador has been The alloys of Alcoa Aluminum are strong, but so are men by the ears. | 
id @ small retail coal business. After Student of 77 1 | of liberal empire-builders. 3 , other metals. A hint that you would like to look-see would entail no a 
nt Completing his public school‘educa- Anglo-American When Lloyd George became Prime 
he tion, Mr. Noble entered Yale Uni? | Telations, of American history, of Minister of the war-time coalition Point is that using alloys of Alcoa Aluminum is often obligation. Aluminum Company of America, 2106 Gulf lj | 
versity. of | American public opinion. As Secre- government, Lord Lothian, then still | 
e own, he worked his way through by | t@ty of the Rhodes Trust, for Ox- known as Philip Kerr, was his pri- the low-cost way to get precise parts that have guts. Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. i 
1 Capitalizing on his first selling idea. ford scholarships, he has visited 44 vate secretary, and throughout the ‘ .. 
to Nis idea was a university “Meeting of the States, sounding out Ameri- war was one of his advisers on for- ' 
aY House,” a student cooperative and | °4M sentiment toward Britain as well | eign affairs. Young Philip Kerr’s 
‘al eating club. as attending to Rhodes scholarships. | influence on the course of the war 
ta After a few years of selling books | AS 4 result of these numerous visits, was great (he was known as the 
| and then advertising, in New York, | these wide travels, these years of _ Colonel House of the British cab- 
Y Mr. Noble landed in Cleveland, dis- | Study, Lord Lothian knows America net), but his influence in framing 
20 ‘overed an infant mint-lozenge busi- | 48 Well as any other Englishman. the peace of Versailles was greater. 
ng ness: and bought it—for $3.000. The Close friendship will be the key- He is generally credited with having 
Name of the candy was Life Savers. note of Lord Lothian’s policy. His drafted more sections of the Ver- 
In 1998 the company was sold for only instructions before he left Lon- _ sailles treaty than any other indi- 
te $22.00 000, but it has since re- | don were to “please the American | vidual. An enthusiastic supporter of 
ae caper to Mr. Noble’s hands, and | people.” the League of Nations, he was a 
a © still aids in directing the busi- Two years ago the Marquess of | great admirer of Woodrow Wilson. 
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“LUSITANIA” AND "ATHENIA’: A CASE STUDY OF SUBMARINE WAR] | 


+ 


+ he might read it himself as he Wy 
_derstands written better 
| spoken English. While reading ij: } 


* 


UST about nine months after the 
J start of the First World War the 
British Cunard steamship “Lusi- 
tania,” bound from New York to 
Liverpool, was torpedoed by a Ger- 
man submarine 10 miles off the 
southeast tip of Ireland. The ship 
sank within 18 minutes, taking with 
it 1,198 lives; of those lost, 124 were 
Americans. The “Lusitania” carried 
1,257 passengers and a crew of 702. 
There were 187 Americans aboard. 

Just about 10 hours after the start 
of the “Second World War” the Brit- 


Submarine warfare in 
1914 and now. Case his- 
tories of two famous war 


disasters at sea. Their ef- 
fects on America. 
ish Donaldson liner “Athenia” 


(Cunard-White Star affiliate); bound 
from Liverpool to Montreal, was tor- 
pedoed by a submarine 200 miles 
west of the Scottish coast. The ship, 
which did not immediatedly sink, 
took with it 44 lives. Number of 
Americans lost has as yet not been 
reported. The “Athenia” carried 1,418 
passengers and a crew of 315. There 
were 311 Americans aboard. 

The. sinking of the “Lusitania,” 
statesmen and historians agree, was 
the deciding factor which definitely 
turned American opinion against the 
Imperial German Government and 
forced American entry into the 
World War. 

The sinking of the “Athenia” at 
the moment leaves a big question 
mark to be answered some day by 
statesmen and historians. 

However, research into official 
documents of the “Lusitania case,” 
documents kept secret for many 
years, and a comparison between | 
them and problems occasioned by 
the “Athenia case” bring many im- 
mediate and important factors un- 
der the spotlight. 

At the start of the First World War 
and until United States entry into 
the conflict, this Government in- 
Sisted on its traditional right to 
freedom of the seven seas. The Gov- 
ernment insisted that its merchant- 
men had a right to trade with bel- 
ligerent nations. It also insisted 
that international law should pro- 
tect its nationals even though they 
might travel on foreign ships. 


A Change in Concept 
Of Freedom of Seas 


Today this traditional concept of 
the freedom of trade and travel has 
undergone considerable revision. 
Today the United States’ attempts to 
preserve its neutrality have resulted 
in a Neutrality Act which legislates 
out of existence the traditional right 
to commerce and travel in combat 
zones. 

Certain parallelisms, however, be- 
tween the “Lusitania case” and the 
“Athenia case” affords insight into 
the fact that, despite its present ef- 
fort to preserve its neutrality, the 
United States may not be able en- 
tirely to isolate itself from the Eu- 
ropean theater of war. Though the 
diplomatic result of the “Athenia 
case” may prove to be completely ac- 
ceptable, where the diplomatic out- 
come of the “Lusitania case” was 
not, the issue of the United States’ 
role as a neutral, with certain rights 
afforded it under international law, 
may be complicated by specific acts 
on the part of belligerents. 

On May 1, 1915, the date that the 
“Lusitania” sailed, New York news- 
papers carried two advertisements 
under the same general heading of 
“Ocean Travel.” One advertisement 
by the Cunard Steamship line noted 
that the “Lusitania,” the “Fastest 
and Largest Steamer now in Atlantic 
Service,” would sail for Liverpool at 
10 a.m, 


Germany’s Warning 


To Ocean Passengers 


Right next to it was another ad- 
vertisement by the German Embassy 
in Washington, This noted: “Trav- 
elers intending to embark on the At- 
lantic voyage are reminded that a 
State of war exists between Germany 
and her allies and Great Britain 


and her allies; that the zone of war | 
includes the waters adjacent to the | 


British Isles; that, in accordance 
with the formal notice given by the 
Imperial German Government, ves- 


or of any of her allies, ar» liable to 
destruction in those waters and that 
travelers sailing in the war zone on 
Ships of Great Britain or her allies 
do so at their own risk.” 

The advertisement was signed: 
“Imperial German Government,” 
and dated: “Washington, D. C.,, 
April 22, 1915.” 

No such advertisements appeared 
in Scottish or ‘British newspapers 
when the “Athenia” sailed. It will 
be remembered that the “Athenia” 


America As A Neutral Nation Looks At Two “Incidents” Twenty-Five Years Apart 


The “Lusitania” on Last Voyage 


Loss of American lives as a result of the German tor- 
pedoing of the British liner “Lusitania” is held to have 
been the deciding factor in American entry into the 
Now officials are wondering what 


last World War. 


was 


torpedoed 


Passengers Aboard “Lusitania” 


the parallelisms are between the “Lusitania case” and 
the sinking of the British liner “Athenia” which, carry- 
ing refugees, including Americans, from the war zone, 
with possible 


recently, 


—Wide World 


The “Athenia” 


loss of 


American passengers. 

case” and the “Athenia case” provides a striking ex- 
ample of the difficulties encountered by a neutral na- 
tion during the course of a major conflict. 


A comparison of the “Lusitania 


sailed originally from Glasgow be- + carrying ammunition and high ex- + had come from Glasgow to Liverpool + the engineroom, shattering the oil + “Lusitania.” 
The court held that “... 


fore Great Britain declared war on 
Germany. The “Athenia” then stop- 
ped at Belfast, Ireland, and Liver- 
pool, to take on additional refugees 
before beginning its ill-fated At- 
lantic crossing. 

But back in 1915 when the “Lusi- 
tania” sailed, the war had been in 
progress for many months. Dozens 
of American protests had been reg- 
istered with both the British and 
German Governments against sink- 
ings and confiscations of United 
States merchantmen. 

Three months before the “Lusi- 
tania” went to its grave, Germany’s 
Chief of the Admiral Staff of the 
Navy, Von Pohl, had issued a warn- 
ing to neutral ships that they could 
not be protected against attacks in 
the war zone. Von Pohl used as 
the base of his argument the ‘‘mis- 
use of neutral flags” ordered by the 
British Government. The “Lusi- 
tania,” it seems, on its voyage trom 
New York to Liverpool of January 
30, 1915, had raised the American 
flag on its mast while traveling 
through the war zone. 


America’s Answer 


To German Policy 


To the German demand, U.S. Sec- 
retary of State Bryan answered: 

“... It is of course not necessary 
to remind the German Government 
that the sole right of a belligerent 
in dealing with neutral vessels on 
the high seas is limited to visit and 
search, unless a blockade is pro- 
claimed and effectively maintained, 
which this Government does not un- 
derstand to be proposed in this case. 

“To declare or exercise a right to 
attack and destroy any vessel enter- 
ing a prescribed area of the high 
seas without first certainly deter-~ 
mining its belligerent nationality 
and the contraband character of its 
cargo would be an act so unprece- 
dented’ in naval warfare that this 
Government is reluctant to believe 
that the Imperial Government of 
Germany in this case contemplates 
it as possible. The suspicion that 
enemy ships are using neutral flags 
improperly can create no just pre- 
sumption that all ships traversing a 
prescribed area are subject to the 
same suspicion... .” 

On the same day a protest was 
made to England concerning the 
use of the American flag on the 
“Lusitania.” Secretary 
Bryan wrote: 


under the stress of immediate pur- 


enemy ... seems to this Govern- 


ment a very different thing from an | 

explicit sanction by a _ belligerent | 
government for its merchant ships | 
generally to fly the flag of a neutral | 


power within certain portions of the 
high seas which are presumed to 


frequented with hostile war- 


**Lusitania’ Carried 
No High Explosives 


However, allegations of misuse of | . 
- Hemisphere, a distance of more than 


the flag are not found to have been 


factors in the actual sinkings of the | 
The | 
| Federal District Court of New York | 
in handing down a decision in 1918, | 
Sels flying the flag of Great Britain, | 


“Lusitan'a” and the “Athenia.” 


absolving the steamship company 


fom damages in 67 suits, declared: | 
. aS scheduled, the ‘Lusitania’ | 


. 


sailed, undisguised, with her four 
funnels and a figure so familiar as 
oO be readily discernible not only by 
naval officers and marines, but by 
the ocean-going public generally.” 

Likewise, in the 


cernible as a merchant vessel and 


not as a man-o’-war. 


Claimants in the court 
charged that the “Lusitania” was 


plosives. 
she was not 
armed nor did she carry any ex- 
plosives. She did carry some 18 fuse 
cases and 125 shrapnel cases, con- 
sisting merely of empty shells with- 
out any powder charge, 4,200 cases 
of safety cartridges, and 189 cases of 
infantry equipment, such as leather 
fittings, pouches, and the like. All 
these were for delivery abroad, but 
none of these munitions could be ex- 
ploded by setting them on ftre in 
mass or in bulk...” 


No charges have been made so far | 


that the “Athenia” carried high ex- 
plosives or ammunition. As a mat- 


Early, shortly after the news of the 
“Athenia’s” sinking, declared: 

“T’'d like to point out that, accord- 
ing to official information, the ship 


and never had been | 


and was bound for Canada bringing 
refugees, 

“I point this out to show that 
there was no possibility, according 
to the official information, that the 
ship was carrying any munitions, or 
anything of that kind.” 

In neither the case of the “Lusi- 
tania” nor the “Athenia” was any 
warning given by the submarine. 

The report made by U. S. naval 
attaches to the State Department 
established that at “evening twi- 
light, 3 September, a torpedo struck 
the port side of the ‘Athenia,’ 
Slightly abaft midships in the way 


of the bulkhead between the fire- 
ter of fact, Presidential Secretary | 


room and the engineroom. The ex- 


| plosion caused a large volume of 
| water in the outside of the ship to 


be blown into the air; destroyed the 
bulkhead between the fireroom and 


tank and destroying access of stairs 
from the third class and tourist din- 
ing salons to the upper decks. It 


was impossible for the passengers 
trapped in the dining room to escape 
and they ‘were drowned below 
decks.” 

Others aboard the “Athenia” were 
drowned in the rough sea. The ex- 
plosion pitched many from the 
decks. Others were drowned as life- 
boats capsized. Night had -not yet 
fallen when the “Athenia” was 
struck, yet it was not until after dark 


that all lifeboats had been lowered. 


Closing of some of the watertight 
doors on board, according to the U. 
S. naval attaches, prevented the 
“Athenia” from sinking for. several 
hours. 

More than one torpedo struck the 


of State | 
“The occasional use | 
of the flag of a neutral or an enemy | 


case | 


PROTECTING THE AMERICAS: | 
A NEW WARNING TO EUROPE — 


Der of thm are in the Caribbean 


New 


RESIDENT Roosevelt has again 

re-insured the territorial integrity 
of Canada and other Western-Hem- 
isphere possessions of European 
nations. 

Re-stating the Monroe Doctrine 
for the benefit of the American press 
last week, the President affirmed 
that this hemisphere is closed to 


Monroe Doctrine— 
brought up to date. A. 
warning to European ag- 
gressors from the President, 
and the defense job in- 
volved. 


changes of sovereignty that might 
arise from the Europes 1 war. His 
Statement amounts to underwriting 
the status quo of British, French and 
Dutch possessions in North and 
South America. 

Presumably the American Army 
and Navy stand ready to support 
this doctrine, which the President 
declares is nothing new and just 
what has always been implied by the 


suit and to deceive an approaching | fonroe Doctrine ever since its origin 


in 1823. 


The size of the defense problem 
that the United States thus takes on 
its shoulders can be gleaned from 
a glance at the map of this hemis- 
phere. | 


An 8,000-Mile Line 
For U. S. to Defend 


The President’s pledge, if war ever 
calls it into action, would necessi- 
tate an American defense line run- 
ning length of the entire Western 


eight thousand miles. 


The American Navy would become 
responsible for defense of a coast- 
line stretching from Labrador to 
Cape Horn. 


Military objectives belonging to 
foreign powers that might be tar- 
gets for enemy raids range over a 
distance of some six thousand miles, 
from Quebec in the north to Brit- 
ain’s strategically placed Falkland 


_ Island in the south, off the Argen- 
case of the | 
“Athenia,” the ship was easily dis- | 


tine coast. 


Speaking at Kingston, Ontario, last 
Summer the President declared: 

“I give to you assurance that the 
people of the United States will not 


stand idly by if domination of | large and small. The greatest num-_ 


Pay. 


| statement, 


—Harris & Ewing 
ANCHORS AWEIGH 
Rear’ Admiral Stark, Chief of Naval 
Operations, is getting ready to pre- 
serve U. S. safety, through an ex- 
panded patrol system for waters 
adjacent to national territories. 


Canadian soil is threatened by an- 
Other empire.” 

Banking on this pledge, the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Information last 
week noted that Canada has a 
“special” defense status, compared 
with other British Dominions such 
as Australia and New Zealand, which 
have not received an American 
pledge. 

Asked to Interpret this British 
the President declared 
last week that his pledge to Canada 
still stands, that he meant it as 
much today as he did last year. 

Then the President went on to say 
that the Monroe Doctrine applies 


_ equally to British, French and Dutch 


colonial possessions in this hemi- 
sphere, particularly in Latin Amer- 
ica. 

His pledge to Canada might now 
be broadened to read: 

“I give you assurance that the 
people of the United States will not 
stand idly by if any other empire 
threatens domination of Canadian 
soil, British Honduras, British 
Guiana, British West Indies, Falk- 
land Islands, Bahamas, Barbados, 
Leeward Islands, Windward Islands, 
Trinidad and Bermuda (all British 
Possessions); Guadeloupe, Marti- 
nique, St. Pierre, Miquelon and 
French Guiana (all French posses- 


' Slons); Curacao and Dutch Guiana 


(Netherlands possessions).” 
Included in this guarantee are 
more than one hundred islands, 


Sea, east of the Panama Canal. 
Because so many British, French 


and Dutch possessions lie astride: 


sea lanes to the Panama Canal, the 
American Navy has given special at- 
tention to this area. Maneuvers last 
winter covered a broad part of this 
sea and part of the “problem” that 
the fleet considered at that time was 
defense of these foreign-owned is- 
lands against invasion. 


Though the Caribbean phase of 
enforcing the Monroe Doctrine has 
been given naval attention, so far as 
is publicly known the Navy never has 
held maneuvers or staff conferences 
with a view to defense of Canada, 
the Falkland Islands, Newfoundland 
or Labrador. 


Reports from London and Wash- 
ington last week that German 
agents are looking for a naval and 
air base in the Western Hemisphere 
—regardless of the accuracy of such 
report—are likely to spur reconsid- 
eration of the general task of en- 
forcing the Monroe Doctrine over 
this wide area. 


Navy Is Insufficient 
To Defend Two Coasts 


Whatever plans have been made 
by the Navy or are still forthcom- 
ing, many Strategists point out that 
a Single-ocean Navy such as the 
United States now possesses is in- 
capable of defending an _ eight- 
thousand-mile front line—and on 
two coasts, at that. 


At present only a squadron of 
naval vessels is detailed to the At- 
lantic Ocean, rarely numbering more 
than 60 vessels. During the current 
war emergency, the job of these ves- 
sels is mainly to patrol the North 


Atlantic Coast and Panama Canal. 


area. There is little naval strength 
left for patrol of the British, French 
and Dutch colonies in this hemi- 
sphere. 


If a supreme test of the Monroe 


Doctrine ever should come in the | 
‘form of a hostile invasion of Canada, 
in the United | 
States would have to veer to a de- | 


military attention 


fense problem that has been given 
next to no attention for generations: 
defense of the Canadian border. 
This border has been unfortified 
for more than a century, and sol- 
diers took up stations there only re- 
cently to guard against sabotage by 
European enemies of Canada. 


The eventual effect of the Presi- | 
dent's re-insurance of Canada and | 


the other European dependencies in 


this hemisphere is expected to be in- | 


creased emphasis on. stronger na- 
tional defense for the United States. 


There were two sud- 
den and tremendous explosions. The 
ship’s sinking in 18 minutes gave 
those aboard little chance to save 
themselves. 


What were the immediate reac- 
tions in both disasters? 


The day after the “Lusitania” 
went down, a telegram from U. S. 
Ambassador Page in Great Britain 
to Secretary of State Bryan said in 
part: 

“Official comment is, of course, 
reticent. The freely expressed unof- 
ficial feeling is that the United 
States must declare war or forfeit 
European respect. So far as I know 
this opinion is universal. If the 
United States comes in, the moral 
and physical effect will be to bring 
peace quickly and to give the United 
States a great influence in ending 
the war and in so reorganizing the 
world as to prevent its recurrence...” 


International Reactions 


To Two Disasters 


Immediately after the “Athenia” 
went down, Secretary of State Hull 
clamped down on Americans travel- 
ing into combat zones. 

Shortly after the loss of the “Lusi- 
tania,” the German Government in 


an official note to the United States | 


declared: “German Government de- 
Sires to express deepest sympathy at 
loss of American lives . . . Responsi- 
bility rests, however, with British 
Government, which, through plan 
preventing importation foodstuffs 
and raw materials for civilian popu- 
lation, forced Germany resort to re- 
taliatory measures. ...If England, 
after repeated official and unofficial 
German warnings considered herself 
able to declare that boat ran no risk 
and thus lightheartedly assumed re- 
sponsibility for human lives on 
board of steamer which, owing to 


armament and cargo, was liable to | 
destruction, German Government, in | 


spite of heartfelt sympathy for loss 


of American lives, can not but regret | 


that Americans felt more inclined to 


trust English promises rather than | 


pay attention to warnings from Ger- 


man side.” 


Rights of Americans 
Stated by Mr. Bryan 


Shortly after the loss of the “Atn- 
enia,’ the German High Command 
denied that any of its submarines 
had been guilty. Instead, it sug- 
gested that the British themselves 
might have sunk the ship in order 


to gain American support and sym- | 


pathy for the allies. 


contents of any of the diplomatic 
notes which may now be in progress 
with respect to the “Athenia.” 

But it is known that on May 13, 
1915, Secretary of State Bryan in a 


lin stated that “... it 
wise and desirable that the Govern- 


ment of the United States and the | 


Imperial German Government 


which has resulted. ... American 


citizens act within their undisput- 


able rights in taking their ships and 
in traveling wherever their legiti- 
mate business calls them upon the 
high seas, and exercise those rights 


be endangered by acts done in clear 
violation of universally acknowl- 
edged international obligations, and 
certainly in the confidence that their 
own Government will sustain them 
in the exercise of their rights... .” 


In reply, Ambassador Gerard in a | 


telegram stated: “. ..I presented it 
(the note) at 10:30 this morning to 
Von Jagow personally; he asked that 


_ laughed and said, 7 
_ travel on the seas, why not right 


British navy? Why was a ship * 
note to Ambassador Gerard in Ber- 
is clearly | 


‘Right of trae 


free travel on land 
tory?’” 


How Public Opinion 
Reacted in Both Cases 


Then two days later came anothor 
telegram from Ambassador Gerard 
It said: “My impression amount): 
almost to a certainty is that Gc, 
many will refuse to abandon pres» 
method of submarine warfa;: 
though note will be in polite terms 
Suggest that you authorize m. 
advise Americans to leave and » 
me directions for all contingenr:e:™ 

The record shows the Ami 
sador’s fears to have been so:j)4 
The attacks did not cease. Way § 
nally came. 

Meanwhile, what of public 019} 
ion? What parallels are there he. 
tween the “Lusitania case” and :he 
“Athenia case?” 


in war ter 


See what the tenor one year after 
the torpedoeing of the “Lusitanj;” 
and one year before America joined 


the Allies was beginning to sound 
like: 

A leading editorial in Colliers mac. 
azine on the first anniversary of the 
sinking of the “Lusitania” said: ., 
A year has passed and the Lusitania 
case is still unsettled. It is true that 
the German Government has oex- 
pressed willingness to pay damazes 
to the heirs of the victims and has 
Signified a quite benign intention to 
refrain from sinking unarmed pas- 
senger ships, but neither in the tone 
of its communications nor in the 
substance of its proposals has it 
shown the slightest sign of contri- 
tion, any real recognition of the 
principles for which the President 
contended before the ‘Lusitania’ was 
sunk or the least indication of re- 
spect for the powers of this Goy- 
ernment... .. 


How Press Viewed 


Attacks on Ships 


The day after the ‘“Athenia” 
went down the New York Times edi- 
torially stated: 

“. . . From now on, In any casa 
the seas which are our borders and 


our historic safety zone are no 


longer safe for peaceful trade and 
traffic. With the first shot we aré 
warned that the way of the neutral 
is going to be very hard.” 

Directly after the “Lusitania” 
went down the New York Times in 
an editorial declared: 

“From our State Department there 
must go to the Imperial Government 
at Berlin a demand that the Ger- 
mans shall no longer make war ):ke 
savages drunk with blood, that they 
shall cease to seek the attainment 
of their ends by the assassination of 
non-combatants and neutrals.” 

The New York Tribune had this to 
say about the “Lusitania”: 

“The nation which remembered 
the sailors of the ‘Maine’ will hot 
forget the civilians of the ‘Lusi- 
tania’”’. 


The New York Herald-Tribune had 
this to say about the “Athenia”™: 

“The people of this country have 

_ learned to expect this sort of thins 


from their observation of Hitiers 
philosophy and methods.” 

What else did the American 
have to say about the “Lusitania” 

From the Philadelphia Pres: 
“America is suddenly brought 9.9 
the maelstrom of this gigantic 
by this ‘villainous blow.” 


From the New York World: 15° 
“whole German submarine por) 
a revival of. piracy—piracy 
ized, systematized, and nations: 
ized.” 

What else did the American })''55 


have to say about the “Athenia’ 
From the Cincinnati Times *! 


“If a submarine did this thing. 
No one, other than the President | 


and his immediate aides, knows the | 


acy is again on the high seas.” 

From the Morgantown Domi?’ 
News: “From the time the ship **s 
reported torpedoed until hours laters 
there was no sign, no word *! se 
London. Where, we asked, Was 


laden permitted to depart throu: 
obviously-perilous waters witho.: 
convoy? Other more disquie\ 
questions must remain unspoken 


until the full facts, if they are eve" 
should come to a clear and full un- | 


derstanding as to the grave situation | 


available, are presented.” er 
From the Pittsburgh Post-Ga-e'"': 


“The (German) effort to deny °° 
_ sponsibility when the facts can 0° * 


ar 


readily verified tends to discrecs 
cther claims or explanations. 
credence can be put in tomorro’>® 


official protestations if todays 
in what should be the well-justified | 
confidence that their lives will not- 


shown to be false? The more ‘°° 
quently either side in this conflict }s 
caught lying, the less chance % ul 
there be that other announceme!'* 


an” 
_ even when correct, will be accepte": 


The official record of the “Lusie 
tania” as far as the United Sta’™ 
Government is concerned is a closed 
book, But undoubtedly its study 0: 
the “Athenia” will set in motion a 
new volume on the problems .o! 4 
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The United States News 
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The Strategy of the War: 


THE WAR WEEK 


+ 


Motorized Armies 


Teach New- Lessons on the Value of Speed 


\ learning lessons from the two- 
week-old war in Europe—the most 
important lessons that have been 
learned since 1918. 

Both lessons come from what has 
been gathered so far about German 
operations. 

™ the East, Germany’s highly 
mechanized army, which rolls troops 


What are generals learn- 
ing from the war? Lessons 
of two weeks of hostilities. 


to battle on rubber tires, is proving 
the efficacy of a motorized army 
against horse or foot troops. 

Advances last week bear this out. 

Continuing the same use of rapid 
thrusts that had already won the 
Polish Corridor and Silesia for Ger- 
many, the Hitlerite army last week 
speared further~jnto Poland along 
highways and railways, leaving to 
second-line troops the job of closing 
up the German front behind the 
tapering Salients made by traveling 
on wheels. 


How Drives Surround 
Important Cities 


A finger-like salient creeping to- 
ward Brest-Litovsk, another attempt- 
ing to surround Lwow in southeast 
Poland, and a third that already has 
encircled Warsaw are examples of 
how this German maneuver operates. 
Motorized divisions speed into enemy 
territory and hold their position with 
artillery bombardments. Meanwhile, 
siower-moving troops close up the | 
line behind them, capéuring or wip- | 
ing out any Polish units that may | 
be trapped behind the swiftly-es- 
tablished German front line. | 

Poland's strategy, if it is still well 
enough organized to be called a 
strategy, is to retreat to the marshy 
regions close to the Russian border. 
The Polish cavalry has trained in 
this region during the recent years 
‘when, under Marshal Pilsudski, 
Poland was friendly with Germany 
and considered Russia its enemy, 


Today, as for fifty 
years, the great fol- 
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ILITARY sirategists already are+ 


_ are likely to be critical, 


—Harris & Ewing 
DEFENSE LOOKOUT 

The Navy’s new Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Engineering, Rear Admiral 
S. M. Robinson, will, among other 
things, ‘have to supervise the bring- 
ing up to date of Government's 
“ghost fleet” of destroyers, berfhed 
Since the end of the World War. 


Meanwhile, behind the German 
lines there remains enough hidden 


Polish armament to keep Polish guer- | 


illas supplied -for some time. 

It is up to Germany now either to 
meet the Polish cavalry on its own 
ground—the Pripet  marshes—or 
simply to stop the march of conquest 
west of the marshes and pay only 


passive attention to the Polish army. | 


Perhaps the Polish fortunes may | 


be changed by 
from Russia. 


a lightning stroke | 
The next few weeks | 
and may see | 


News. Lines 


against the German army or—what 
is considered more likely—coopera- 
tive action by Russia and Germany 
against Poland. 

In the west, Germany’s army is 
teaching military observers the ef- 
fectiveness of permanent steel and 
concrete fortifications. 

Substantial gains have been made 
in the Saar region by French troops, 
possibly with the cooperation of a 
few British planes and ground ef- 
fectives, but the Siegfried line has not 
yet been cracked. 


The French Pound 
at the ““Weak Link’’ 


The French high command, instead 
of ordering a broad onslaught 
against Germany along the entire 
western front, is taking advantage 
of Germany’s apparent desire to 
minimize warfare in the west. Ac- 
cordingly, there has not been gen- 
eral shooting along the Rhine, but 
action has been directed at what is 
thought to be the weakest link in 
the Nazi chain of forts—the Saar 
area, the Warndt forest and the sec- 
tor near Luxembourg. 


To avoid loss of strength by bold 
but unnecessary stands, Germany 
has retired some of its western de- 
fenders to the Siegfried line, leav- 
ing advance pillboxes in the hands 
of French troops. Some of these 
German retreats to the safety of the 
Siegfried line have been strategic— 
that is,. planned—but others have 
been the result of severe pounding 
by French artillery, by infantry us- 
ing bayonets and by tanks that roll 
up on pill boxes, drop bombs on 
them and roll off. 

On the sea, Germany's strategy of 
defense against the British blockade 
is still to sink as many British ships 


TITLE REGISTERED U. 8S. PATENT OFFICE 


, AROUND THE WORLD: 
LINDBERGH' S ADVICE 


+ TURKEY 


UNITED STATES 


ONE EAGLE says “stay out 
of war.” 


Breaking a silence of many years, 
the nation’s first aviator — Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh—has given his 
views on “America and European 
Wars.” Familar with Europe through 
years of self-imposed exile, the noted 
aviator said last week: “America has 
little to gain by taking part in an- 
Other European war”. 

“We must not be guided by this 
foreign propaganda to the effect that 
our frontiers lie in Europe,” coun- 
seled Col. Lindbergh. ‘An ocean is a 
formidable barrier, even for modern 
aircraft.” added the man who flew 
from Mineola, L. I. to Paris in 33 
hours, 30 minutes twelve years aB0. 

x * 


POLAND 


MBASSADOR to London re- 
quests British aid. 


Many diplomats are still trying to 
assess whether Great Britain will 
throw its entire military strength 
into a war to the finish against 
Hitler or whether the British are still 
betting on a possible war between 
Germany and Russia to write the 
death warrant of Nazism. 


State and 


Poland’s formal request to Great | 


Britain last week that the British 


aid the Warsaw government, especi- | 


ally with airplanes, is being taken to 
mean that, so far, British and French 
operations on the western front have 


not helped the plight of Poland nor | 


hurt Hitler. 
x* * 


RUSSIA 


EWSPAPERS accuse Poles of 
minority persecution. 


Germany and Russia have a non- 


quered the fask of settling its future 
may strain that non-aggression pact 
severely. 

Several ways of re-drawing the 
map of Europe have been proposed, 


a completely German state of Po- 
land, and also a scheme for creating 
two new Soviet republics in the 
Ukraine and White Russia. Soviet 


cution of minorities are hints in this 
direction. 


No 


NKARA and Moscow talking 
things over. 


Kemal Ataturk was revered by 
Turks. Since the dictator’s death, 
Turkey has generally followed poll- 
cies he favored. 

That is why much interest at- 
taches to Turkish-Russian talks go- 
ing on now. Kemal practiced close 
cooperation with Russia and, now 
that Russia and Germany are more 
friendly, Turkey may be reconsider- 
ing its verbal assistance pledge to 
Great Britain. Some diplomats who 
know the influence of the dead Ata- 
turk in Turkish affairs would not be 
surprised to see Turkey drift away 
from Britain and toward Russia. 


Pending Plans 


To Improve 


Health 


[Continued From Page 5.) 


Other features of the bill covering 
local public 
health services and expanded aid for 
maternal and child welfare programs 


_have to some extent already been 


achieved through Congress’ revision 
of the Social Security Act. 


Another measure which may see 
action at the next regular session of 
Congress is an amendment to the 
Social Security Act, sponsored by 
Senator Wagner, which would pro- 
vide that individuals who meet cer- 
tain qualifications and who become 
permanently disabled would receive 


disability benefits calculated roughly 
on the same basis as the old-age in- | 
surance monthly benefits. 
agression pact, but if Poland is con- | 


If Senator Capper remains true 
to form he will undoubtedly once 
again introduce a bill similar to 
S.658, which he offered to Congress 
at the last session. Tlis is a pro- 


posal to give Federal financial aid 
among them a puppet “buffer state’, — 


to States setting up health systems. 

Another plan for health insurance, 
H.R.9847, was introduced by Repre- 
sentative Treadway. Unlike most of 


_the other measures, this plan would 
newspaper charges of Polish perse- | 


create a direct Federal system to 


handle employer-employe contribu- 


_ tions, 
matter what plan may be. 


chosen, a contest between Germany | 


and Russia to decide which shall 
contro] the succession state is being 
forecast. 


in return for which the in- 
sured worker and his dependents 
would be able to obtain a physician’s 
services, hospital maintenance and 
care, laboratory services and neces- 


| sary drugs and medicines. 


a; + either a Russian counter-attack + 


—Harris & Ewing 
“BLACK JACK” SPEAKS 
General John J. Pershing on his 
79th birthday urges Congress to au- 
thorize in the special session starting 
this Thursday an army of full peace 
Strength, 280,000 men. 


as possible. So far, since the start 
of the war, Germany has sent eight- 
een British and one French ship to 
the botton, while Germany has lost 
only four merchant vessels and an 
undisclosed number of submarines. 

To combat this, the British fleet 
is adopting two methods.. One is to 
Sink as many German U-boats as 
possible and to search out and sink 
any German vessels that may be act- 
ing as mid-ocean supply bases for 
the U-boat fleet. 

Except for isolated flights, 


| ganized in the United States, 


air 


warfare has not really begun in the | 


West, but in the East, Germany is 


using aviation as an active part of | 


an advancing land army. In 
cordance with an announcement by 
Adolf Hitler, German aviation is 
bombing Polish towns and fleeing 
war refugees in order to discourage 
Polish snipers and guerillas. 


Should CCC 


Be Trained 


For War? 


ace | 


HILE thousands of young Euro- | 
peans are being mobilzed and 


marched off to camps of war and 
destruction, thousands of young 
American men are being mobilized, 
not for war and destruction, but for 
peace and conservation, in the na- 
tion-wide camps of the Civilian Con- 
servation corps. 


But last week a question began to 
take form in the minds of CCC men 
and their parents: Would it be pos- 
Sible that the United States might 
convert a great many, if not all, of 
the 1502 CCC camps in the nation’s 
nine corps areas into training 
grounds, and convert the CCC en- 
rollees into potential military units 
for the defense of this nation or for 
possible war service abroad? 

This question has been raised ever 
since the creation of the CCC, but 
the war conditions prevailing in 
Europe have brought the issue into 
sharper focus, 


“Voluntary” Plan Rumored 


Moreover, last week in Washington 
the report was circulated that seri- 
ous consideration was being given 
by high Administration officials to 
the possibility of establishing vol- 
untary military training for CCC 
members who wished to obtain a 
groundwork in military practice. 

Past opposition to such training 
in Congressional, 
circles has been based on a con- 


labor and other | 


tention that if military drill and — 


rifle training were compulsory in the 
CCC the poor would be the first to 
go into action in-event of war. The 
voluntary plan, it was felt, would 
eliminate this complaint. 

On the other hand, to counteract 
the rumors of any kind of military 
training CCC Director Robert Fech- 
ner last week insisted that the CCC 
was a Civilian undertaking and that 
the Administration had no intention 
of making it a military training unit. 

Such a step, he said, is forbidden 
by the law under which the CCC was 
created six years ago. 

Instead of announcing military 
plans, Federal CCC authorities state 
they are ready to enroll 80,000 more 
boys of America into civilian con- 
servation work and to bring the na- 
tion’s enrollement to the full quota 
of 300,000 by Oct. 1. The emphasis 
is still on the two specific purposes 
us the CCC: rehabilitation of young 
men who are aimlessly . wandering 
and wondering; and conservation 


of the nation’s natural resources, | 


particularly in the national parks. 


,V. S. RADIO'S ROLE IN WORLD CRISIS: | 
"SELF. REGULATION VS. CENSORSHIP 


* 


S Stephen T. Early, White House 

Secretary, has said radio in 

these times of war is a rookie, not 
veteran. 

The press in the United States has 
gone through times of war and times 
of peace and times of neutrality. 
The radio has not. As it is now or- 
the 
radio, not yet 20 vears old, is facing 
a historic period in its life. 


In this respect, Mr. Early has fur- | 


ther remarked: “If we find that the 
child has been properly reared and 
is well mannered, it will be left to 
move along on its own. If it proves 
to be a bad child, then I think the 
disposition would be to teach it some 
Mmanners—correct it so as to behave 
itself.” 

So far, in general, the Government 
has found the radio industry to be 
a good child, with no spankings 
necessary. Today, the United States 
is the only large nation in the world 
in which the radio is not directly 
controlled by the government. 


peration Is Keynote 


of Present Policy 

That the radio in the United 
States has not proved to be a Frank- 
enstein, breathing a new kind of 
poisonous gas, is due to the coopera- 
tive efforts of four parties: the 
broadcasting companies; their rep- 
resentative, 
the Federal 
Communications Commission, 
the President. 

Now the question is: How long will 
the equilibrium, the state of balance, 
remain? | 

Even before the outbreak of war 
in Europe brought new radio prob- 
lems and new radio dangers, there 
was some indication that the differ- 


the National Associa- | 
' tion of Broadcasters; 
and 


# tice or public hearing, the Federals 


Communications Commission issued | 


new rules and reguiations for the 


stations. 


concerned, the White House has said 
again and again that the Govern- 


| Ment wants no censorship. 
operation of international broadcast | 


| doubtful 


Specifically, the FCC ruled that | 
short-wave stations must “reflect the | 


culture of this country” and “pro- 
mote international good will, under- 
standing and cooperation.” 

The reaction in Congress and in 
the press was immediate—‘censor- 


War-time problems of 
radio control. 
erative arrangement prove 
adequate without censor- 
ship? 


Will coop- 


ship.” Since from the same law, some 
Washington circles thought there 
was an implication that the assumed 
power to regulate programs for the 
international audience might 
used to control programs designed 
for the domestic audience. 
Hearings were held in July, but 
the FCC decisions are still pending. 
If the problem of. international 


short-wave broadcasting has not yet 


been solved, it is certain that the 
additional problems brought on by 
actual war conditions will not be 
easily answered. In the meantime, 
as the war in Europe stretches into 
weeks, these problems become more 
acute, more clearly defined, and more 


widespread. 


ences of opinion between the broad- | 


casting companies and the FCC were 
strong. 
On May 23, 1939, without prior no- 


| 


Will the Government find it neces- 
sary to censor domestic radio pro- 
grams? Will the broadcasting com- 
panies show a sense of responsibility 
in combating propaganda? Will it 
be necessary to police stations more 
closely to prevent their use as 
sources of information to belliger- 
ents, to. prevent interception and 
broadcasting of military secrets? 

As far as general censorship 1s 


Federal radio authorities are 
whether they have the 
power, even indirectly, to apply cen- 
sorship when this country is at 
peace—except through the one 
method of broadcasting the con- 
ception of “public interest” under 
which the periodic station licenses 
are granted. 


The question of censorship, then, 
seems to depend upon the FCC’s in- 
terpretation of “public interest”, 
upon whether or not present world 


_ conditions will alter previous inter- 


pretations by the FCC. 
Responsibility Lies 
On Stations Themselves 
Under present conditions, the re- 
sponsibility lies with the broadcast- 
ing companies themselves. That the 
companies realize this responsibility 


is evident in their “Memorandum of 
European War Coverage,” submitted 


_ to the FCC last week by the Colum- 


be | 


bia Broadcasting System, the Mutual 
Broadcasting System and the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. 


In general, the memorandum says 
that “every effort consistent with 
the news itself is to be made to 
avoid horror, suspense and undue 
excitement.” 

Other provisions in this volun- 
tary code are as follows: 

“Broadcasters will make every ef- 
fort to be temperate, responsible and 
mature in selecting the manner in 
which they make the facts of war and 
its attendant circumstances known 
to the audience. 

“Broadcasters will, at all times, try 
to distinguish between fact, official 
statement, news obtained from re- 
sources, rumor and matter taken from 
or contained in the foreign press or 
other publications, so that, by report- 
ing and identifying these sources, 


_we can help the radio audience as 


much as possible to evaluate the 
news brought -to it. 
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“Thanks for Stopping,” says the young man’s friendly smile... and 
his service shows he means it! 
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The United States News 


September 18, ly39 


THE ARMS EMBARGO: 
MR. STIMSON’S PLEA 


By HENRY L. STIMSON 


Republican, Former Secretary of State 


Following is the full text of a letter + have been had that legislation not 


by former Secretary of State Stimson 
to the New York Times replying to 
an address by Senator Borah (Rep.), 


| 


of Idaho, in which Mr. Borah de- | 
fended the present embargo on arms | 


to belligerents: 


OU have asked me for my com- 

ment on Senator Borah’s radio 
address last evening in reference to 
the repeal of the neutrality legisla- 
tion. 

In my work in the State Depart- 
ment I have been the beneficiary of 
Senator Borah’s assistance and ad- 
vice on far too many occasions for 
me to have anything bw grateful 


Senator Borah’s address de- 
fending the Neutrality Act’s em- 
bargo on arms to belligerents 
(printed on Page 11) brings a 
reply from another outstanding 
foreign relations expert, former 
Secretary of State Stimson, Be- 
cause of the authoritativeness of 
his views, Mr. Stimson’s state- 
‘ment is presented herewith in 
full text. 


recollections of his wisdom and pa- 
triotism. Where we have differed 
has not been in our objectives, nor 
I think in fundamental principles, 
but rather as to the most effective 
methods and means of reaching the 
patriotic objectives which we both 
had in view. 

I think that is the case now. I 


do not differ from the Senator in | 
his desire that our country should | 


be saved from the agonies of a par- 
ticipation in the war in Europe. In 
fact, I have reasons for the strength 
‘of my desire which he has not. For 
I witnessed the great war as a par- 
ticipant and saw at close hand its 
sorrows and devastation. 

Today I have young kinsmen whose 
call to participation in another such 
conflict would wring my heart. 
Therefore the thought uppermost in 
my mind in every approach to this 
subject is what is the best and surest 
way of saving.us from such a dire 
contingency. 

Senator Borah evidently thinks 
that the repeal of the automatic 
arms embargo provision of the so- 
called Nye legislation would inevi- 
tably drag us into armed participa- 
tion in the present war. I think 
that the repeal of those provisions 
constitutes perhaps the last remain- 
ing hope of our avoiding being so 
dragged in. 

I frankly admit that the danger 
of our ultimate involvement is 
preat—greater now than it need to 


been originally passed and other 
similar steps’ taken and words ut- 
tered by us which gave encourage- 


—Harris & 
HENRY L. STIMSON 


ment to those nations whose actions 


at present have broken the peace of. 


the world. Repeal is a belated step, 
but it is a step in the direction of 
possibly saving us from eventual 
participation rather than of bring- 
ing that participation nearer. 

Nor is the repeal which I favor 
a departure from those traditional 
policies of our country in regard to 
involvement in European affairs in 
which Senator Borah so deeply be- 
lieves and to which he so eloquently 
refers in his argument. On the con- 
trary, a repeal of this legislation 
would be a return to those traditional 
policies of our Government and our 


' forefathers since the very foundation 


of the United States. 

There was no faith of our fathers 
so firm or so clear as their faith that 
the United States would be a peace- 
loving nation and that its future 


would he devoted to the orderly de-- 


velopment of itS inheritance in this 
continent and not to the seeking of 
military adventures abroad. But this 
very faith on their part made those 
clear-minded statesmen alive to the 
fact that a peace-loving nation like 
ours might be placed at a grave dis- 
advantage in this warlike world if the 
markets of that. world, in which it 
might purchase its arms for self- 
defense, should be closed to it in a 
national emergency. 

For this reason it has traditionally 


been the policy of this country to | 
preserve such freedom in the pur- | 


chase of arms not only for itself but 
for other nations similarly situated. 
For our forefathers were not so nar- 
row-minded as to be blind to the 
fact that there are other nations in 
the world, peacg-loving like ourselves, 


[Continued on Page 11.] 


SHOULD NEUTRALITY LAW BE 
AND, IF 


In the issue of Sept. 11, THE UNITED + 


STATES News printed a symposium of 
views of experts on international re- 
lations in answer to the questions: 

1. Should the Neutrality Act now 
be revised? 

2. What revision would you sug- 
gest? 

Numerous answers appeared in the 
sisue of Sept. 11. Others follow, and 
more will appear in the next issue. 


Rep. C. A. Plumley 


Republican, of Vermont; Member, 
House Committee on 
Appropriations, 


answers: 


N June 27 last, in opposing the 

passage of the Bloom bill, I said 
on the floor of the House, to quote 
my exact language: 

“If I could have my own way, I 
would repeal the existing so-called 
neutrality law because of its dem- 
onstrated and acknowledged inef- 
ficiencies. May I say that under and 
by virtue of its conditions and pro- 
visions, we have in reality been 
made the allies of nations fighting 
to destroy democracy; have supplied 
a large portion of munitions for 
Japan’s cruel war in China; helped 
Franco, if not both sides, in Spain; 
indirectly aided Italy to seize Ethi- 
opia; stood by and watched, if we 
did not aid, Germany in the rape of 
Czechoslovakia. We have not been, 
and we are not. neutral. No law put 
on the statutes at this day will make 
us so. 3 


Amendments Futile 


“Practical-minded men and women 
know that a hole in a rotten piece 
of fabric cannot be satisfactorily, 
successfully or permanently mended 
by sewing a new piece on or into 
it. The foundation to tie to just is 
not there. There is no use trying 
to make a patchwork quilt out of it. 

“So the proposed amendments we 
have heard about would in my judg- 
ment aggravate rather than allevi- 
ate an existing condition; they only 
help to broaden the avenue down 
which we must inevitably be rushed 
by Presidential proclamation into in- 
ternational complications. if the pro- 
visions of this proposed act as now 
written become the law, and should 
be invoked.” 


I have not changed my mind but 
it should be remembered that the 
Administration did not agree to this 
proposition; on the contrary sup- 
ported the Bloom bill to the last 
ditch; and was opposed to anything 
looking like repeal.of the neutrality 
laws and a return to international 
law. If I read the papers correctly, 
the Administration now sees the 
light and is at least willing to 
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—Harris & Ewing 
REP. C. A. PLUMLEY 


admit that there may something 
worth considering in the proposition 


to repeal. 


Be that as it may, the Administra- 
tion is not the Government, the peo- 
ple are the Government, a fact 
which it is well to keep in mind. 

It is a serious situation that con- 
fronts us. It is still my opinion that 
the repeal of the neutrality act will 
make it possible for us to be abso- 
lutely, strictly and legally neutral. It 
is the only way I see. 

It goes without saying that the 
sympathy of a large majority of the 
American people is definitely and 
positively pro-French-British in this 
war. Tnat this is true need not, how- 
éver, necessarily lead us into the 
Struggle. It is not our war. We all 
know we are not neutral in thought, 
but unless we are ready to pay the 
price of assuming the burdens im- 
posed by another world war we had 
better do everything we can to keep 
cut of this one. 

If we get it into our heads that 
we must take part in every major 
European conflict, we will spell our 
own destruction as a democracy 
while trying to make the world safe 
for it. 

Our first and the most important 
consideration is to keep this coun- 
try out of war and free from Eu- 


4 ropean entanglements. 


substantially revise it, or amend it; 
whatever is finally decided to be the 


_ losses on a peace-time basis. 


best thing to do in order to keep | 


us out of war, should be done. 


Dorothy Detzer 
Washington, D. C.; National Sec- 
retary, Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, 


answers: 
HE Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom 
is uncompromising in its belief that 
the Neutrality Act should remain on 
our statute books, so that manda- 
tory embargoes on. arms, ammuni- 


_ tion and implements of war, and on 


loans and credits, can be applied te 
both sides, and Americans be kept 
out of war zones. 

We have always held that the 
Neutrality law (first offered, it will 
be recalled, by the members of the 
Munitions Committee) was never 
conceived as an Act which would 
put the United States on the side 
of one of the belligerents in a con- 
flict, but rather was a measure in- 
tended to keep the United States 
out of war. 


Would Extend Coverage 


prosperity. 


to the extent of their 
Cer- 
tainly this would be far less expen- 
sive for our Government and the 
country than going into a war! 

It is not through any selfish mo- 
tives for keeping America safe that 
we take this position, but rather be- 
cause we Sincerely believe that the 
United States can best serve the 
world, as well as itself, by refusing 
to sell Death to either side in this 
second World War. We should like 
to see the United States apply the 
strongest type of Neutrality Law, 
while, at the same time, initiating a 
conference of neutrals such as sug- 
gested by Jane Addams in 1915, 
which would sit permanently, offer- 
ing terms of mediation to both sides, 
until a solution could be reached. 


ernment 


Forestalling ‘‘Revenge’’ 


If the United States stays out, it 
may be able—as a neutral—to help 
write a treaty of peace which would 
not be a treaty of revenge. 

We agree with the President when 
he said at Chautauaqua: 

“Jt would be hard to resist the 
clamor (of war trade). It would be 
hard for many Americans, I fear, to 
look beyond—to realize the inevita- 
ble penalties, the inevitable day of 


reckoning, that comes from a faise | 
/ amendment to the Neutrality Act, 


To resist the clamor of 


that greed if war should come would | 


We should like to see the Act | 


strengthened by putting secondary 
war materials on “Cash and Carry,” 
and limiting them to a peace-time 
quota. It is our conviction that it is 
grossly immoral for citizens of the 
United States to make “blood- 


money” out of the agony of warring | 
nations. If secondary war materials | 


are restricted to the nation’s peace- 
time foreign trade, there would be 
a minimum of economic dislocation, 
particularly if the United States 
gained the trade with South Amer- 
ica which Germany and other Eu- 
ropean nations are bound to lose at 
this time. 

Some industries, perhaps, would be 
badly affected; these should be sub- 


require the unswerving support of all | 


Americans who love peace.... 

“If we have the choice of profits 
or peace, the nation will answer— 
must answer—‘We choose peace!’... 

“We can keep out of war if those 
who watch and decide have a suf- 
ficiently detailed understanding of 
international affairs to make certain 


that the small decisions of each day | 


_ do not jead toward war, and that 


at the same time they possess the 
courage to say ‘No’ to those who self- 
ishly or unwisely would let us go to 
war.” 


We believe these “small decisions” | 


are being made NOW. We say “No” 


REVISED, 
SO, WHAT CHANGES ARE BEST? 


+ sidized by the United States Gov-+ 
| If to do this, it shall be necessary | 
either to repeal the existing law; 


Raymond Leslie Buell 


New York City; Round Table 
Editor of Fortune Magazine and 
Former President of the Foreign 
Policy Association, 


answers: 


* reply to your letter of Septem. 
ber 5, in my opinion, the arms 
embargo provisions in the Neutrality 
Act should be removed. 

Isolationists who demand the re. 
tention of such an embargo defeat 
their own ends. The longer the em- 
bargo remains, the greater the pros. 
pect of Anglo-French defeat: and 
the stronger such a prospect be- 
comes the more pressure will arise 
from American opinion to enter the 
War against Germany. 

I favor lifting the embargo in or- 
der to postpone the likelihood that 
the United States will abandon. its 
neutrality. We should return to the 
pre-war Situation where under in- 
ternational law the responsibility of 
whether a belligerent purchased 
arms from a neutral depended on 
the belligerent himself. 


Protecting America 


Although favoring an 
I feel that something more is needed 
if the United States is to protect its 
own interests. This war will be a 
long one, unless revolution takes 
place in Germany and elsewhere. 

If Soviet Russia keeps out, it may 
succeed in imposing communism on 
Europe when the belligerents reach 
a point of exhaustion. If Nazi Ger- 
many, on the other hand, succeeds 
in dominating the raw materials of 
Soviet Russia, the prospects 
western civilization will also become 
bleak. 

I believe the United States should 
watch the developments of such pos- 
Sibilities because obviously they will 
be of vital importance to our na- 


for 


to those who would lead us once | tional integrity and security. 


more toward war. 


| 


[Continued on Page 13.] 
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He Is an American. 

He is an American. 

He hears an airplane overhead, and 
if he looks up at all does so in curiosity, 
neither in fear nor in the hope of see- 
ing a protector. 

His wife goes marketing, and her 
purchases are limited by her needs, 
her tastes, her budget, but not by 
decree. 

He comes home of an evening 
through streets which are well lighted, 
not dimly in blue. y | 

He reads his newspaper and knows 
that what it says is not concocted by a 
bureau, but an honest, untrammeled 
effort to present the truth. 

He has never had a gas mask on, 

He hag never been in a bombproof 
shelter. 

His military training, an R. O. T. C. 
course in college, he took because it 
excused him from the gym course, and 
it was not compulsory. : 

He belongs to such fraternal organi- 
zations and clubs as he wishes. 

He adheres to a political party to 
the extent that he desires—the domi- 
nant one, if that be his choice, but with 
the distinct reservation that he may 
criticize any of its policies with all the 
vigor which to him seems proper—any 


other as his convictions dictate, even, 
if it be his decision, one which holds 
that the theory of government of the 
country is wrong and should be 
scrapped. 

He does not believe, if his party is 
out of power, that the only way in 
which it can come into power is through 
a bloody revolution. 


chance acquaintances, expressing freely 
his opinion on any subject, without 
fear. 


opened between posting and receipt, 
nor his telephone to be tapped. 


He converses with friends, even with 


He does not expect his mail to be 


He changes his place of dwelling, 
and does not report so doing to the 
police. 

He has not registered with the police. 

He carries an identification card 
only in case he should be the victim 
of a traffic accident. 

He thinks of his neighbors across 
international borders—of those to the 
north as though they were across & 
State line, rather than as foreigners— 
of those to the south more as strangers 
since they speak a language different 
from his, and with the kncwledge that 
there are now matters of difference 
between his government and theirs, 
but of neither with an expectancy of 
wer. 

He. worships Gop in the fashion of 
his choice, without let. 

His children are with him in his 
home, neither removed to a place of 
greater safety, if young, nor, if older, 
ordered ready to serve the State with 
sacrifice of limb or life. 

He has his problems, his troubles, 
his uncertainties, but all others are not 
overshadowed by the imminence of 
battle and sudden death. 

He should struggle to preserve his 
Americanism with its priceless privi- 
leges. 

He is a fortunate man, 

He is an American, 
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PRESERVING NEUTRALITY: SENATOR BORAH'’S ADDRESS 


By SENATOR WILLIAM E. BORAH 
Of Idaho; Ranking Minority Member, Senate Committee 


on Foreign 


the address by Senator Borah + 
(rep.’, of Idaho, Sept. 14, on neu- 
srality policy follows in full text: 


UROPE is again in the midst of 
I war. The President of the United 
Srates has issued proclamations to 
rhe effect that in this war this na- 
ton shall be neutral. But we all 
realize that laws and Statules and 
nroe'amations are not, and will not 
4 sufficient to maintain success- 
Only 


be. 
fyllv a policy of neutrality. 


Z | 
Senator Borah, long a | 
battler against “foreign en- | 
tanglements, speaks to the 


nation on the neutrality law. 


Because of his eminence as 


a foreign relations expert, 


his address is printed here- 
with in full text. 


the united will of the people can 
accomplish this difficult task. 

It is highly proper therefore that 
we openly and frankly discuss all 
phases of this question which bears, 
snd will bear, so heavily upon the 
creat body of the people. I want to 
associate myself tonight with all 
those who believe we can and ought 
to remain neutral. I want to re- 
solve with you that we will in good | 
faith put forth our best though 
and our best efforts to accomplish 
that great aim. | 

If we can succeed as a people, es- 
pecially in the midst of conditions | 
such as they now are, in estabdlish- 
ing here upon this Western Conti- 
rent a great neutral power, a power | 
standing not for force, not for 
cruelty and injustice, but for peace, 
for fair dealing among nations, for 
reason and justice, we will not only 
have added honor to our own nation, 
happiness to our own people, but we | 
wil] have rendered to all nations and | 
all peoples a service far greater than 
it will ever be possible for us to ren- 


_make the effort, let us unite behind 
_a policy which, if carried through 
in good faith upon the part of the 


only shelter our homes from mass 


trine. It is not the doctrine inherited 


would be the most-fil-fated nation on 


_ Taged Europe? 


fact, he believed that such a policy 


Relations 


acer by joining any nation, or na- 
tions, in carrying on war. 

Force is gradually undermining 
and destroying freedom everywhere. 
If we are not going to wholly sur- 
render to a world governed by force, 
then we must establish somewhere 
a great power which speaks for and 
represents in act and deed the things 
which make for reason and justice. 

Whatever may be the discourage- 
ments and however great may be the 
obstacles thrown in our way, let us 


Government and with effectiveness 
upon the part of the people, will not 


murder, our people from poverty and 
premature graves, but will also go 
far toward guaranteeing anew the 
blessing of free institutions. It is 
an effort worthy of a great and free 
people. 

We are met on the threshold of | 
all debate, of all consideration, of 
this subject of neutrality with the 
statement often delivered and wilh | 
an air of finality that we cannot be | 
neutral, that Europe is now so near 


to the United States, owing to mod- 


ern inventions and the mingling of 
business affairs, that neutrality is 
impracticable if not impossible. 


Doctrine of Fathers 
Of Nation Is Cited 


This seems to me a spineless doc- 


from our forebears. If true, we 


the earth instead of being, as we had © 
long supposed, the most “favorably 
circumstanced of: any, or all, na- 
tions. 

How near was Europe, how smoth- 
eringly close, was the European sys- 
tem when Washington announced 
his policy of neutrality and pub- | 
lished it to an astonished and en- | 
He thougnt neutral- | 
ity both wise and practicable; in 


| 


was indispensable to a free Amer- 

ica. Yes, how close was Europe to 

the United States at that time? 
The United States was really . 


AN APPEAL TO END 


EMBARGO 


By HENRY L. STIMSON * 


[Continued from Page 10.] 


who might be caught in a similar 
predicament and whose destruction | 
lf so caught would adversely affect | 
the cause of peace throughout the 
world, 

Their conception of neutrality did 
not ignore the possible alignment in | 
this world of nations disposed to 
peace like ourselves on the one side | 
and nations who for one reason OF | 
another might seek to break the | 
peace by acts of aggression upon 
tneir neighbors. 

This policy was comprehensively 
and clearly stated by our Secretary 
of State, Mr. Lansing, during the 
great war: 

“Secretary Lansing declared that | 
the United States had, from the — 
foundation of the Republic to the | 
lime of his note (a note of instruc- 
lions to the American Ambassador 
to Austria-Hungary, Aug. 12, 1915), | 
advocated and practiced unrestrict- 
fd trade in arms and military sup- 
Dies, because it had never been the 
Policy of the nation to maintain in 
ime of peace a large military estab- 
listment or stores-of arms and am- 
Munition sufficient to repel invasion 
by a well-equipped and powerful 
fhemy, and that in consequence the 
United States would in the event of | 
atcack by a foreign power be at the 
Outset of the war seriously, if not | 
fatally. embarrassed by the lack of | 
“ms and ammunition and of the | 
neans to produce them in sufficient 
Wantiiies to supply the require- 
hents of national defense. 

~The United States has always,’ 
he said, ‘cepended upon the right 
“id power to purchase arms and 
‘MMuntion from neutral nations in 
fase of foreign attack. This right, 


Which it claims for itself, iv cannot 
ive others.’ 
He contended that a ation | 


policy and principle it was 
“pon international obligations 
‘Vernational justice to preserve | 
~* Poutical and territorial integrity, 
oecome the prey of an aggres- 
“© Nation whose policy and prac- 
to increase its military 
the piece, times of peace with | 
Nation 13n Of conquest, unless the 
been could, after war had 
Of th ““clared, go into the markets 
to rill: id and purchase the means 
ne ‘end itself against the aggres- 
“He 


declared that the general 


of , ‘On by the nations of the world 
lin ‘theory that neutral powers 
and. ° prohibit the sale of arms 


ammunition to belligerents | 


+ 


continent. 


ON ARMS 


would compel every nation to have | 
in readiness at all times sufficient 


munitions of war to meet any emer- 


gency which might arise, and to 
erect and maintain establishments | 
for the manufacture of arms and 
ammunition sufficient to supply the 


needs of its military and naval forces | 
to try to avoid this fate. 


throughout the progress of the war. 


The application of this theory would | 


result, it was said, ‘in every nation 
becoming an armed camp, ready to 


resist aggression and tempted to em- | 


ploy force in asserting its rights 
rather than appeal to reason and 
justice for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes.’ 


Aid for Militarism 


Through Embargoes 


“Declaring that the adoption of 
such a principle would give an in- 
evitable advantage to the belligerent 


which had encouraged the manu- | 
in time of. 


facture of munitions 
peace and laid in vast stores thereof 
in anticipation of war, the Secretary 
said that the Government of the 
United States was convinced that the 
adoption of the theory would force 


militarism on the world and work | 


against universal peace.’—C. C. 
HYDE, “International Law, Chiefly 
as Interpreted and Applied by the 
United States,’ Vol. II, Sec. 867. 
How vividly has the wisdom of our 
ancestors thus expounded by Secre- 
tary Lansing been made evident by 
the events of today! A group of na- 
tions has arisen in the world by 
whom the practice of military ag- 
eression upon their neighbors has 
become a well-developed art. The 
old foundation stone of international 
law that every State in the family 
of nations should recognize and re- | 
spect the independent sovereignty of 


every other State has been thrown © 


by them into the discard. 

And our Government, though with 
the best intentions, has played into 
the hands of that group and has 
made more difficult the defense 
again their skillful aggression by the 


nations whom they have attacked | 


through a departure on our part 
from international law and our own 
traditions in respect to the purchase 
of arms. 

It seems to me too clear for dis- 
cussion not only that a repeal of 
this legislation 
entrance into the war more likely 
but that the hope of defense which 


it revives is perhaps our last hope | 


for escaping such involvement. 
HENRY L. STIMSON. 
New York, Sept. 15, 1939, 


1 


will not make our | 
' tions and to deny them to another 


| Two Ways of Looking at Neutrality 


Secretary Hull 


—Harris & Ewing 
Senator Borah 


Senator William E. Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, in a radio address de- 
clares that repeal of the arms embargo desired by the Administra- 
tion will “unquestionably constitute intervention in the present 
conflict in Europe.” On the other hand, Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull declared that even though this nation maintains legislation 
restricting America’s relations with warring powers it does. not 
mean that this nation has abandoned its rights as a neutral under 
international law. | 


looked upon by European powers as 
a part of the European system. 
Brazil at that time belonged to Por- 
tugal. Practically, if not all, the bal- 


ance of South America was owned, | 


or controlled, by the Spanish crown. 


land, France and Spain combined. _ stroyed, and are we not thenceforth 


European countries owned, or con- 
trolled, Central America, Mexico, also 
what was later known as Texas, Ari- 
7ona, California, Florida, Louisiana, 
New Mexico and Alaska. 

In fact, this continent might be 
said to have been at this time geo- 
graphically a European-controlled 
Our entire: northern 
irontier was heavily garrisoned by 
European regulars. 
were being used by European powers 


to harass our people and all Europe 


mocked at the idea that this young 
Republic would long remain an in- 


| Gependent government. 


We were in actual contact, physi- 
cal, political and spiritual—if I may 
use such a term in this connection 
—every day of our lives with Europe 
and affected likewise daily by the 
domination of the European system. 
But Washington said we will be neu- 
tral as to those European conflicts. 
And, had he not so declared and 
made good, does any one doubt the 
devastating effect upon freedom, 
upon liberty, upon this Republic? 

But we have no alternative, it is 
in effect declared, after these 150 
years of self-government, we must 
go in in some way or other into all 


these controversies, brawls and wars 


of Europe. It is useless, we are told, 

Though these wars are not our 
wars, though they are wars brought 
on through the manipulation and 
unconscionable schemes of remorse- 
less rulers, though their national 
policies are not our policies, though 
their crimes are not our crimes, still, 
we have no alternative, so it is urged, 
but to sacrifice the wealth, the 


' homes, the savings and the lives of 
our 


people whenever ‘the conflicts 
arise. 

Although our people have sought 
peace and now seek peace, still we 
must make war because European 
eovernments maintain an eternal 
saturnalia of human _ sacrifices. 
Though the law of our land banishes 
racial and religious persecution from 
our common country, still, because 
Europe is “near,” we must join in 
the racial and religious conflicts and 
sacrifice our people over conditions 
which our forebears long since re- 
jected, 


A Plea for Freedom 
From European System 


Though we seek no people’s terri- 
tory, nevertheless, because Europe is 
“near,” we must sacrifice the sav- 
ings of our people and the sons of 
our mothers in this endless imperial- 
istic strife. Though we would take 
nce part of the loot which was divided 
up at the close of the World War, 
we are now called upon to make sure 
the title to a vast amount of this loot. 
What a fateful doctrine to propose! 
Let us renounce it and make the 
effort at least to establish freedom 
from the European system. 


pean war? Is it not your purpose 


| to take sides through the authority 


which will be available when the 
embargo law is repealed? 


And if the purpose of repeal is to 


do these things, and we do them, 
The West Indies belonged to Eng- | 


is not neutrality broken down, de- 


by every rule of international law, 


by every dictate of common sense 
and common honesty, parties to a 
European conflict? 

I further submit to those who hear 
me: Do you think the time has 
come when for reasons.of humanity, 
or of national defense, we should 


take our place in another European 


| War? 
The Indians | 


But friends, the problem of main- | 


{taining neutrality under present 
conditions lies closer home. Let's go 
direct to its discussion. It is pre- | 


sented by this proposal to repeal the 
Arms Embargo Act. To those who 
are advocating repeal, I submit this 
question: Is it not your main pur- 
pose in securing repeal to enable us 
to furnish arms, munitions and im- 
rlements of war to one group of na- 


croup of nations, which groups are 
now in mortal combat? 

Is not this laying the foundation 
for intervention—in fact, is it not 
intervention—in the present -Euro- 


I feel we are really consider- 
ing in this debate the broad ques- 
tion of whether we are justified as 


flict and meet the issues as they are 
being presented upon the battlefields 
of Europe, for we cannot escape that 
destination if: we move along the 
lines now proposed. | 
Let me review a brief and. recent 
piece of. history. 


this country of the subject of neu- 
trality. 


»~* cut out the sale of arms to warring 


nations. It was felt it would help 
to keep us out of foreign wars. 

Finally, in 1937, we passed a law 
which prohibited the sale of arms, 
munitions and the implements of 
war to any nation, or nations, en- 
gaged in war. This law met the ap- 
proval of both Houses of Congress, 
aimost unanimously. It met the ap- 
proval of the executive department. 
It met the approval overwhelmingly 
of the great majority of the Ameri- 
can people. 


Furnishing U. S. Arms 
To One Side in Conflict 


At the time this law was passed 


and this policy of neutrality estab- 
lished, there was no war of any mo- 
ment anywhere, Germany and Brit- 
ain were upon comparatively friendly 
terms. Both as a matter of morals 
and as a matter of international law, 
as a sovereign right, we had the un- 
doubted right to estadlish this policy 
of declining the sale of arms, mu- 
nitions and implements of war to 
any nation engaged in war. 

It is now proposed to repeal en- 
tirely this provision of the law. It 
is proposed to repeal it to enable 


this Government to furnish arms to | 


one side and to withhold them from 
the other. 
is based upon the program of tak- 
ing sides in this furnishing of arms. 

Undoubtedly, as I say, we had a 
right to pass the law and, undoubt- 
edly, we have a right to repeal the 
law. But when we couple the re- 
peal with the announced and de- 
clared program of furnishing arms 
and munitions to one side and with- 
holding them from the other, such 
program will unquestionably consti- 
tute intervention in the present con- 
flict in Europe. 


It may be said to repeal the law | 


is not unneutral. I think under the 
circumstance it is. However, 
not discuss technicalities. But when 
it is said to me asa Senator: I want 
you to carry through a program, 
the first step of which is repeal, the 
second step of which is the furnish- 


‘ing of arms and munitions to one 
a people in intervening in this con- | 


side, openly, persistently and con- 
tinually declared, then I know I am 
voting for intervention, I am help- 
ing to take this nation into a Euro- 


| pean war. 


Four years ago | 
‘there began an earnest discussion in | 


I cannot hide behind the fact that 
they are two different acts because 
both are a part of one plan,- and 
that plan includes the furnishing of 


_ arms which is beyond question inter- 


It was taken up in Con- 


eress and fully debated.. Every phase | 
cf it was presented. It was discussed | 


in the opén arenas of the nation. 
Learned men in all walks of life 
brought their contribution to the 
consideration of the subject. 
people wanted, above all things, to 


vention. All any one need to do to 
know that this is the real, the con- 
trolling, purpose of repeal is to read 


_ the literature on repeal down to the 


Our | 


last 48 hours. 
The talk here in Washington is no 
longer that of merely furnishing 
[Continued on Page 13.1 


The proposal for repeal | 


let’s | 


BURIED TREASURE FOR 
THE 70TH CENTURY 


Many people have asked us how the 
Westinghouse World’s Fair Time Cap- 
sule came into existence. Why should 
an electrical company be so interested 
in what the people of 5,000 years 
hence think of us? 

It all started with the slogan of the New York World's Fair. 
Most people, we knew, were thinking of “The World of To- 
morrow” in terms of ten or more years. Why not, somebody sug- 
gested, take a real leap into the future? 

Groups of scientists, to whom we appealed for advice, applauded 
the idea of preserving something for the future; said it was too bad 
the Egyptians, and the Sumerians, and the Mayas hadn't been as 
thoughtful. Librarians, printers, historians and others helped with 
suggestions for the Book of Record of the Time Capsule, which is 
expected to preserve the story of the Time Capsule for future 
generations. A committee of engineers decided that one of the 
newest alloys, Cupaloy, could be counted on to resist corrosion, 
pressure and other hazards for many thousands of years. By using 
the latest techniques, such as microfilm, we were able to cram an 
astonishing lot of information, and several hundred articles and 
materials of common use, into the Time Capsule. 

Through it all, we had the help and enthusiasm of many of the 
country’s foremost scholars and scientific men. In fact, it was an 
illuminating experience to learn how pleasantly men and women 
in all walks of life can cooperate in the working out of a simple, 
uncommercial, imagination-provoking idea. It-was an emotional 
experience, too. On the day when the Time Capsule began its long 
rest, at the site of what is now the Westinghouse Building at the 
New York World’s Fair, more than one person in the audience 
wiped tears from his eyes when the glistening Cupaloy Capsule 
began its solemn descent. 

But what's the nub of it? Well, we think the Time Capsule 
attracted such wide and kindly interest because it is a sort of 
symbol of our age; an age of which most of us are intensely proud 
in spite of many difficulties and shortcomings. An age that not 
only believes it has something of great value to preserve and pass 
on to the future, but equally significant, one that knows how to pre- 
serve it—at least the material part of it. | 

We hope the “futurians” do find the capsule, of course. If they 
are so far advanced that the objects we have left seem only toys to 
them, we think they will nevertheless be interested to know that 
an age otherwise pretty intent on its own problems, still found 
time to think of the future. 


a 


| 


FEW short years ago no one had 
ever tasted a cracker like Ritz— 
Today, it is the most popular cracker 
in America. Known in almost every 
home that uses crackers. 
Ritz is served in more ways and on 


more occasions than any cracker ever 


needs. 


baked. People found a new taste thrill 
in its distinctive nut-like flavor. . . its 
crunchy crispness. They hailed it as 
the perfect cracker to meet modern 


Ritz is but a single example of 


National Biscuit Company’s ability to_ 


“pick winners.” It is this ability—plus 
a quality control that extends from 
laboratory testing of raw ingredients 
to a check of the dealer's stock to 
maintain freshness — that has made 
National Biscuit Company the leader 
of the baking industry! 
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WHAT WAR DOES 
TO OUR TRADE 


Our trade gains and losses as re- 
sult of conflict abroad. Prospects 
for further shifts in exports, imports. 


HE United States stands to lose, as well 4s 
gain, trade as a result of the war. Thus the 
areas directly affected by action on the Eastern 
front and by the British near-blockade of Ger- 
many will be in considerable degree cut off from 
our exporters and importers. Trade amounting 
to about 375 million dollars a year is involved 
under the present scale of hostilities, 

The countries actually at war in the east of 
Europe—Poland and Greater Germany—imported 
190 million dollars’ worth of merchandise from 
the United States in 1937 and sold to this country 
138 million. Greater Germany, it will be remem- 
bered, includes Austria and practically all of 
the former republic of Czechoslovakia. Owing 
to the change in status of the latter two coun- 
tries last year, accurate data later than 1937 are 
not readily available. Export trade with Ger- 
many, however, fell rather sharply in 1938 and 
earlier months of 1939. 

Commercial intercourse with Germany and 
Poland, while not completely blocked, will be 
drastically curtailed. To all intents and pur- 
poses these markets are lost for the duration of 
the war. Mining of the entrance to the Baltic 
Sea also disrupts direct communications with 
. Finland and the three little Baltic states of Es- 
tonia, Latvia and Lithuania. These four coun- 
tries in 1937 bought 26 million doiiars in Ameri- 
can exports, and we purchased 19 millions in 
their goods. 3 


Germany's Imports 


Have Fallen Rapidly 


Our leading exports to the region affected are 
raw cotton, petroleum products, copper, iron 
and steel, and machinery. Germany, of course, 
provides much the largest market among these 
’ six countries, her imports from us in 1937 
amounting to 114 million dollars. Her purchases 
however, have been rapidly declining. 

The following table shows (in millions of dol- 
lars) the trade of these eight countries with the 
United States: | 


Imports from Exports to 
U.S. U.S. 
1934 1937 1934 1937 
Germany ........ 147 114 62 84 
Czechoslovakia .. 27 32 21 84 
23 28 43 19 
9.2 19 95 16 
Ee 12 16 2.4 5.7 
3 Baltic States... 4.4 6.8 2.1 2.6 
222.6 2158 101.3 155.8 


The table shows that, excepting Germany with 
its barter arrangements, this region has been a 
growing market for American goods. It has 
shown a still more pronounced growth as a source 
of United States imports. Our ieading imports 
from this area are mostly manufactured goods. 
competing with American products. 


Spread of the Conflict 
Would Close More Markets 


Any further spread of the war would be likely 
to shut off still other markets. If it should 
widen out to the Mediterranean, for example, all 
of southeastern Europe and northern Africa 
would be bottled up. 
largely cut off with eight or ten more or less 
important commercial countries including Italy, 
Greece, Turkey, Egypt and French North Africa 
in the Mediterranean; Hungary, Rumania, Yugo- 
Slavia and Bulgaria in the Danube and Balkan 
regions. Approach to Russia also would be cut 
off except via the long Pacific and trans-Siberian 
routes. 

Our trade with these countries is jess important 
than that with the northern group already dis- 
cussed and—with the exception of Soviet Russia 
—the region has not increased its takings of 
American goods in late years. 

Total trade of the ten countries with the United 
States in 1937 comprised imports from America 
of 163 million dollars and exports to this coun- 
try of 113 million. 
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The Vorce 
of Business 


Col. LEONARD P. AYRES 


Vice President, The Cleveland Trust 
Company 


NE of the important but undramatic results 
of the outbreak of war will probably prove 

to be the downturn in the price trends of high- 
grade bonds, During recent years bond prices 
have been persistently rising until they reached 
in this past summer new high levels for al] time. 
They were pushed upward by investors seeking 
safety for their funds by regulations which con- 
fined bank investments to restricte] groups of 
issues, and by a shortage of other desirable loans 
and securities. 

Now that the price trends have turned down, 
they are likely to tontinue for a long period. 

Now that. war has begun investment senti- 
ment has turned to the idea that stocks may 
continue to advance in price and to pay greater 
dividends, and that commercial loans may in- 
crease in volume. Such influences have turned 
the long-term trends of high-grade bond prices 
downward. Nevertheless, conservative investors 
may well retain their high-grade bonds; the 
Only alternatives are more speculative. 
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USIHESS, 


The End of the Business “Feud’’?... 
Shifts in Trade... New Price Problems 


ca 


ee activity in August, as measured by check payments, again 
increased sharply over the levels of a year ago. 
were 8.84 per cent larger last month than in August, 1938; adjusted for 
lower prices, the gain in volume of business is 13.64 per cent. The map 
above shows the condition of business by States compared with the na- 
tional average. Increases in business activity of more or less degree 
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ty 
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NATIONAL AVERAGE 
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NATIONAL AVERAGE 


; COPYRIGHT, 1939, By THE UNITED States NEws PUBLISHING CORPORATION. 
were noted in 45 States; declines in 3 States. The 14 States shown 
with double “suns” showed more than the average national gain, the 
12 States with single “suns” were very near that average and the 22 
in eclipse were below the average. 
The United States News on the Federal Reserve Board report of check 
payments in major cities throughout the country. 


These comparisons are based by 


Intercourse would be: 


ment. 


DIFFERENCES FADE THE SHADOW WAR 


Vigey noteworthy effect of the war is the new * 


evidence of an “appeasement” between Gov- 
ernment and business in the United States. Ex- 
istence of a common purpose is tending to iron 
out differences in viewpoint, and the Govern- 
ment’s obvious dependence, in its new problems 
of administration arising from the war, is re- 
storing the prestige of business. 


Appointment of several representative indus- 
trial and financial leaders as governmental ad- 
visers and administrators, and conciliatory pro- 
nouncements by leading business men’s organ- 
izations, are recent evidences of the rapproche- 
It is held to mark a new era in national 
economic policy, ending the doctrinaire or 
“brain trust” phase of the New Deal and intro- 
ducing a spirit of greater cooperation between 
industry and Government. 

War conditions, nevertheless, always mean 
increased governmental control. Even under 
neutrality, today, there are already many influ- 
ences tending in that direction: problems aris- 
ing from the disruption of international trade 
and finance, neutrality regulations and protec- 
tion of neutral rights, control of profiteering, 
mobilization of economic power for national de- 
fense, etc. 

In short, advent of the 
Relaxation 


Of Controls nitely whatever prospect 
there might otherwise 
Now Unlikely have been a relaxa- 
tion of Government control and restoration of 
the older type of private enterprise in this 
country. 

If we should ultimately be forced to enter 
the war, recent events forcefully suggest what 
regimentation we may expect. In England on 
August 28 the Government issued 105 defense 
regulations to control the movements, travel, 
emigration or immigration of persons; to au- 
thorize police dispersal of public meetings, to 
regulate communications, and to authorize com- 
mandeering or destruction of any property 
building, goods, or area. 

In this country early last month a War Re- 
sources Board was appointed to cooperate with 
the War and Navy Departments. These agen- 
cies are rapidly perfecting a plan, already long 
in preparation, for the Federal Government to 
take over all essential industries on the out- 
break of war and advent of “M-day” (mobiliza- 
tion day.) 

In view of the foregoing circumstances, the 
present seems an opportune time to review the 
existing relations between Government and in- 


war postpones indefi- 


dustry in the United States—the Government's 
stake in business. 

The regulation of industry started in this 
country fifty years ago with Federal control 
of freight rates and prohibition of monopolies 
and State control over utility rates. This was 
done in the interest of consumers and small 
business men. In the World War of 1914-18 
there was a—largely temporary—extension of 
Government control over industry and banking, 


Effects of world crisis on U. S. feud 
with industry. A rapprochement in in- 
terest of national unity. 


together with nationalization of railroads. 
With coming of the great depression in the 
early thirties, public regulation entered upon 
a third and distinct phase. 

In this third stage controls and aids have 
extended for the preservation of the industries 
themselves. The Government has sought to 
deal with the problems of surpluses, markets 
and prices; it has assumed large responsibility 
for the functioning of the whole economic 
mechanism; private incomes and _ corporate 
finances have been bolstered by. direct grants or 
loans of public funds; debts and bank deposits 
have been guaranteed by pledging of Govern- 
ment credit. 


These new functions go 
obviously far beyond 
mere regulation. There 
aas of course been greatly 
increased regulation—ex- 
tending to actual control in some instances— 
through the AAA, the NRA (invalidated by the 
Supreme Court in 1935), the SEC, and the Fed- 
eral Power and Communications commissions 
(FPC and FCC). But beyond this the Govern- 
ment now figures as a great employer of labour 
and producer of economic goods, owning exten- 
sive fixed properties; as banker, mortgage 
lender and underwriter of debts; as an active 
participant in the commodity markets; and 
even as a partner in business management. 

The more important of the agencies set up 
for the conduct of these activities are—in addi- 
tion to those just named—the following: 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
(RFC, established in 1932), which is the greatest 
of all the lending agencies. It has made ad- 


Government 
Now in Fields of 


Credit, Industry 


> 


amounting to three billion dollars. 


vances of more than seven billion dollars, chiefly 
to banks, railroads and insurance companies, 
more than five billion of which has been repaid, 
leaving nearly two billion outstanding. 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation (HOLC 
—1933) which refinanced one million mortgages 
Of this 
around 10 per cent has been realized through 
repayment or sale of foreclosed houses, leaving 
the Corporation with some 90,000 foreclosed 
properties unsold and approximately 800,000 
home mortgages with an average of eleven 
years yet to run—15 per cent of which are de- 
linquent to a greater or less extent. 

The Federal Housing Administration (FHA 
—1934) which has guaranteed close to a half 
million long-term home mortgages aggregating 
nearly two billion dollars, plus nearly half as 
much more for remodeling and modernization. 
Losses so far are small. 

The FCA (Farm Credit Administration) also 
must be mentioned, with its 2.6 billion dollars 
of farm mortgages—37 per cent of the total— 
held by the Federal Farm Mortgage Corpora- 
tion (FFMC). 


U. S. Billions 


Invested in 


‘The TVA owns and 
operates power and flood 
ccntrol dams in the 
Tennessee Valley. FDIC 
guarantees accounts uf 
almost 60 million bank depositors. FSCC buys 
up “surplus” farm commodities and distributes 
them to the unemployed. CCC (Commodity 
Credit Corporation) makes crop loans to farmers. 
USHA makes loans to local housing authorities 
for low-cost homes. Department of Agriculture 
subsidizes export and consumption of farm 
“surpluses.” 


Businesses 


Last but not least, WPA furnishes employ- 
ment to two or three million workers and many 
more are employed on other public works pro}- 
ects. All operate on Federal appropriations or 
guarantees. 

The financial interest of the Government runs 
far into the billions: Millions of Dollars 


TVA—properties owned .......... 213 
RFC—loans outstanding ......... »» 1,870 
HOLC—loans, foreclosed houses... 2,700 
FHA—mortgages guaranteed ...... 2,900 
FCA—farm mortgages ........... . 2,600 
CCC—crop loans, commitments..... 747 


USHA—authorized leans .......... 800 


11,830 


These are vested interests. The list is not 


tablished policies. 


« 


SHIFTING PRICES: 
THEIR EFFECTS 


New difficulties for business in 
price fluctuations. How the prob- 
lem is being met. 


HE sudden rise in raw-material prices fojjow. 
ing Germany’s invasion of Poland anq 
declaration of war by the western allies has fareg 
business men with difficult problems of purcha; 
ing and pricing policies. 

Hand-to-mouth buying has been the genera), 
established policy since the unfortunate inyen. 
tory accumulations of 1937, and widening of the 
spread between raw materials and finished goods 
contributed—along with increased productive 
efficiency—to the improvement in profit margins 
noted in the past war. 

These policies were rudly jolted by the spec. 
tacular gyrations of speculative commodity prices 
in the first two weeks of the war. Advances ran 
as high as 50 per cent in the first week, thoueh 


y 


‘with partial recessions in most instances by the 


middle of the second week. 


For the most part industrial consumers have 
been slow to make drastic readjustments in es. 
Some have even taken ad- 
vantage of the opportunity offered to put out 
hedges against existing inventories—and at a 
good profit, as future prices soared far above 
original cost of the stocks in question. 


How Retail Groups 
Are Attacking Problem 


Purchasing agents’ advisory groups have put 
out warnings to members against indiscriminately 
following up price advances. Retail groups are 
reported to have adopted a plan of covering 50 
per cent of requirements, expecting to “average” 
—up or down as the case may be—as the trends 
of the markets develop. 


Experts recognize two distinct points of view 
in gauging the price outlook, the long-term and 
the short-term. In the longer view, they point 
out that a long war period is typically a period 
of rising prices, owing to concentrated demand 
for certain kinds of materials and inflation of 
currencies due to unbalanced budgets and gold 
losses. In the shorter perspective, they point to 
tremendous existing surpluses of nearly all ma- 
terials, import-export and price regulations, and 
shifts in production since 1914. 

Informed opinion holds that—given a prolonged 
war—prices will probably follow a generally ad- 
vancing trend over the next few years. It seems 
reasonable to believe that last month may have 
marked the extreme low point of the price re- 
cession generally, and especially in respect to 
farm prcducts. It is not maintained, however, 
that any basis at present exists for predicting 
another such advance in United States commod- 
ity markets as that of 1914-20. 

Nor is any adequate basis discovered for the 
extraordinary advances of early September. These 
are laid to (1) the very low level to which some 
commodities—particularly farm staples — had 
fallen, far cut of line with the all-commodity 
index; (2) speculative psychology; (3) the ex- 
ample of the stock market, resulting in part from 
the same mass psychology and in part from a 
switch of investment funds out of bonds: (4) 
an ill-informed rush of some consumers to buy. 

The facts of the immediate situation have 10Ww 
been well disseminated by statistical reports and 
Official warnings. Supplies of almost all 7aw 
materials are known to be greatly in excess of 
any conceivable early requirements—grains, ¢ot- 
ton, copper, rubber, oil, etc. 


Sugar Price Balloon 
Punctured by President 


The sugar market balloon was punctured by 
President Roosevelt’s abrogation of quota restric- 
tions which is estimated to have released 800.000 
tons of raw sugar sequestered in the domestic 
market and comparable amounts of reserve stocks 
in Cuba and other West Indian sources. The 
British control committee recently raised the 
Malayan rubber export quota by several points— 
but it is still only 70 per cent of capacity. 

The British Ministry of Supply in setting 4 
price of 51 pounds per long ton on copper has 
dealt a blow to the American price structure and 
to hopes of large exports of the metal. This 
price figures out at about 9.2 cents a pound ‘°° 
electrolytic against a present price of 12 ‘2 cents 
in the domestic market. It is believed that 
British Empire producers—who can make 4 
profit at this price, owing to having their cul- 
rencies tied more or less closely to sterling—<«an 
supply all the needs of both Britain and France. 

Empire copper production has been enormous-y 


increased since 1914 owing, especially, to deve.oP~... 


ment of the Northern Rhodesia field in Alric+. 
The United States no longer holds its near ™0- 
nopoiy of the world copper market. The Empire 
has also become nearly self-sufficient in wheat, 
due to the rise of Canada as a great producer 
since 1914. 

In the case of steel, rising scrap prices and 4¢- 
vances in imported materials used in steel mas 
ing indicate that more of a sellers’ marke! }S 
likely to be seen henceforth. 

’ 


complete. And in addition, the Government ' 
spending about 4% billion dollars a year for '® 
lief, farm aids and public construction. 

Another important point to notice is the ex- 
perience which the Government is getting 1m tne 
conduct of business. The TVA is producing and 
selling electric power, dealing in utility prope’ 
ties. The mortgage agencies are in continua: 
contact with real estate operations. The RFC 
and FDIC are constantly déaling with busint> 
and banking houses. 

Plainly, the Government now has a stake |" 
business which, under the conditions, would oF 
hard to dissipate—which, under war conditions 
can only increase. 

L. M. GRAVES 
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Keacasqrata: A Shift in Business Policies 


\V** abroad is bringing business + 


and Government together at 


home. 

Conflict in Europe has brought 
hysiness men and Government of- 
eejals face to face with a condition 
;ystead of a theory. This develop- 
ment is producing e@ degree of co- 
operation which has hitherto been 
lacking. 

a cooperation is that new 
nractica 
remedies; that business and Gov- 
exnment must act in concert to solve 


War brings U. S. Govern- 
ment and business to- 
gether. Industrial leaders 


on Washington front. 


them. Questions crying for solu- 
tion are: 


problems require practical | 


What should American neutrality | 


poliey be? 
What action should be taken to 
control a domestic war boom? 


What preparations must America 
make for defense? 

How are problems of trade and 
finance to bé met? 


Neither business nor Government 
‘can supply the answers alone. Re- 
sult has been to bring topflight in- 
dustrial leaders to Washington to 
confer with Government officials. 

First effects have been noted at 
the White House. 


merous business leaders, men_ like 
Clarence Dillon, investment banker, 
and Bernard Baruch, chairman of 
the old War Industries Board. 


Into the Treasury have come prac- 
tical financiers as advisers. These 
include Under Secretary John W. 
Hanes; Earl Bailie, New York banker; 
Tom K. Smith, St. Louis banker; 
Basil Harris, shipping magnate, as 
Commissioner of Customs. 


just completed a conference with ex- 
ecutives from leading American in- 
dustries, and the War Resources 


dent, Sears Roebuck; Edward J. 


—Harris & Ewing 
_ BUSINESS REPORTS TO WASHINGTON 
Commerce Department officials and the nation’s leading economists 
get together to appraise the American business outlook in view 
of war conditions. Left to right, seated: T. V. Houser, vice presi- 


Noble, Under Secretary of Com- 


merce; Donald B. Smith, partner, Scudder, Stevens and Clark, and 
N. R. Whitney, economist, Procter and Gamble. Back row, left to 
right: Paul Weber, economist, Hercules Powder Co.; S. L. Andrew, 
economist, American Telephone and Telegraph Co.; Bradford B. 
Smith, economist, United States Steel Corp.; Allen. Temple, econo- 
mist, National City Bank; A. F. Cleveland, vice president, Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, and H. S. Benson, vice president, 
Edison Institute. 


ures, Called to devise industrial de- * they can buy and carry away. The 


fense plans. 


Purpose of the Government in en- 
listing business advice is 


experienced able to deal ef- 
| fectively with current problems. Dis- 


The President’s | 


list Of appointments contains NU- theory have gone overboard. Busi- 


cussion of policy and argument over 


' ness and Government agree on the 


following policies: 


1.—To keep the United States out 
of war, if possible, and to keep our 
domestic economy in balance by 
preventing a 


might clog orderly recovery. 


2—If war comes, business and 


| Government to cooperate to mobilize 
The Department of Commerce has | 


Board is headed by Edward J. Stet- — 


tinius, Jr., of U. S. Steel. This Board 
includes other leading industrial fig- 


industry as well as manpower. 


Chief dispute over policy arises 
from the present Neutrality Act, 
which embargoes sales of munitions 
but not sales of other goods. The 
President favors a cash-and-carry 
system to sell belligerents any goods 


to get. 


runaway boom, by | 
clearing industrial bottlenecks which | 


| Administration contends this policy 
would avoid disputes by taking 
American ships out of combat areas 
and would keep American foreign 
trade on a more nearly even keel. 
Most. business leaders are said to 
agree. 

Government officials are now in- 
clined to depend upon business co- 
Operation to prevent runaway prices, 
which could very likely lead to a 
Stoppage of production such as oc- 
curred late in 1937. Here is where 
the new business advisers enter the 
They know the practical 


picture. 


ness operations, can provide experi- 
enced advice as to best methods of 
achieving cooperation. 

The same situation exists in credit 
énd banking. Both business and 
Government frown upon inflationary 
| policies, but both want to see ample 

credit facilities for industrial ex- 

pansion. 


NEUTRALITY ACT AND U. S. PEACE: 
MR. BORAH’S DEFENSE OF LAW 


{Continued From Page 11.] 


arms. It is said: We must prepare 
to fight. One of my colleagues, a 
most able and sincere Senator, de- 
ciared a few nights ago publicly: 
"Let us give up this dream of im- 
hartiality, 


therefore, of neutrality. | 


It is better,” said he, “to take sides | 


and fight.” 


He was speaking out boldly what 
is now heard from the same sources 
from which came the agitation of 
furnishing arms, And, if in a few 


months we can tear up the law | 


which a nation almost universally 


approved, how long do you think it | 


Will take to put across the proposi- 
tion of sending our young men into 
the trenches once we have inter- 
Vened? 
You can- 
be sure that intervention will 
send our young men to Europe. Of 
Course, I cannot be sure. But I can- 
hot be sure that it will not. I | 
that would be the logic of the move- 
ment. But suppose I cannot be sure, 
Task: Why risk it? Why trifle witn 
foreign wars? Why bring the Amer- 
‘can boys to the precipice where any 
lucident of war may kick them over? 
The plan now presented by the 
Pavocates of repeal is that the de- 
mocracies of Europe are imperiled, 


They may say to me: 
not 


Now Be Amended? 


‘Continued From Page 


Meanwhile, an immediate oppor- 
_4Y to reduce the scope of hos- 
May have presented itself in 
vf Orient. I. believe President 


eyes to the inevitable consequences | 


I say | 


civilization is threatened, that we 
cannot ignore the problem _pre- 
sented. But, if the war continues 


and the imperiling of democracies 


and the threatening of civilization | 
increase, what can we say, having | 


once put our hand to the plow? Will 
we turn our backs to the whole situ- 
ation? 


I repeat, as I stated a moment | 


ago, What we are really considering 
these days is the broad question: 


Has the time come when the United | 


States must take a part in this Eu- 
ropean conflict? Why deceive our- 


selves as to what will happen once | 


we enter the conflict? Why shut our 


Which must flow? 
Time will not permit a detailed 


discussion of what is known as the | 
cash-and-carry plan. It is based upon 


the principle that those who want 


cur arms and munitions or raw ma- | 


terials shall come and get them, pay 
cash and carry them away. But, 
while I cannot discuss it in detail, 
I want to take time to say that this 
plan does not change the situation, 
as I understand it, with reference to 
neutrality. 

The cash-and-carry plan repeals 
the embargo law and enables our 
Government to direct the arms and 
munitions to one side and withhold 
them from the other.. Whatever 
merits, or demerits, this plan may 


have, it does not seem to me to bear, | 
only most indirectly, upon the ques- | 


| tion which I have sought to have 


SoSevelt should erideavor to medi- | 


Ble hate, 
* Setween China and Japan before 


“18ress imposes an arms embargo | 


When 
‘en it returns in January. 


The sudden shift in the interna- 
Situation—the betrayal of 
on by Hitler when he concluded 
‘Soviet pact—the cabinet change 
 Tokyo—and the desire of both 


Sides to end the war—all increase 


the Dossibility of mediation. 
The problem is to reconcile the 


Politica] 


ine 


independence of China. 
(ask is difficult, but every op- 
portunity ‘for restoring peace upon 


terms Of justice should be thoroughly 
®xplored, 


you consider this evening. 
I am concerned at this time with 
one proposition, that of avoiding 


any act, or acts, which will embroil | 


us in a European war. I do not be- 
lieve the cash-and-carry plan 
has any considerable bearing upon 
that point, and I shall therefore 
content myself with this brief ref- 
erence. 


Opposition to Systems 


Developed Abroad 


Friends, I know how deep-seated | 


is the feeling in this country against 
certain creeds and ideologies pre- 


_ yailing in Europe. I have had ample 
ec _ proof of this feeling in recent weeks. 
nomic needs of Japan with the 


I would not want any of our people 
to think less of these creeds and 
ideologies than they do. | 

They are in conflict with every 
tenet and teaching of our American 
civilization. But it is not hatred of 


’ another country but love of our own 


in the formation of national poli- 
cies. 

What we are all interested in, I 
am sure, is what.course will most 
likely bring peace to the United 
States and contentment and happi- 
' ness to the American people. Where 
the welfare of an entire nation and 
_ the health and lives of the people 
are involved, we can afford to be 
patient, to be tolerant, and, at the 
| same time, determined in our effort 
to find the right way. 

The democratic processes should 
at all times be kept intact. Free 
speech, free press, uncontrolled con- 
_ sideration in debate are essential to 
right conelusions and sound judg- 
ments in a democracy. We can all 
afford to trust our cause to the dem- 
ocratic processes and, when the fi- 
nal judgment is made up according 
| to those processes, we can rest in 
| the belief that the judgment will 
be a wise judgment. 


The Futile Sacrifices 
Of First World War 


war. We went with high hopes and, 
in my opinion, for ample cause. 
But even so, how futile the saerifice 
| we made. 


story of our soldiers been written 
before the so-called peace treaties 
had set at naught the principles for 
' which our soldiers fought. 

Every move 


high motives of the entire Ameri- 
can people. If the worst 
come, and for any reason we should 
be involved 


| difficulties confronting actual busi- | 


labor: GATHERING STORM OVER WAGE LAW, NLRA 


Wewsqrana + 


EPERCUSSIONS of the war in 
Europe, which already have sent 
pay rolls in America’s heavy indus- 
tries booming, willl be evidenced also 
in a fresh barrage of campaigning 
in Congressional corridors in the 
struggies to revise the Wagner Act 
and the wage-and-hour law. 
Congress, called back into special 


Rising pay rolls and em- 
ployment. How war is af- 


fecting the working man. 


' session to legislate on American neu- 
_ trality, will be hard pressed to pre- 


serve a neutral attitude in the face 


of established lobbies ready to do 
battle. 


In a letter to all CIO affiliates, Lee 
Pressman, CIO General Counsel, 
urged that now was the time to 
begin pressing for a progressive la- 
bor program to offset attacks against 
such legislation as the Nationa] La- 
bor Relations Act and Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Representatives and 
Senators, Mr. Pressman pointed out, 
must not be left in doubt that what 
labor wants is more progressive laws, 
not less, and that those laws now 


on the statute books must not be | 


tampered with. 


+ 


the 


On thé other side of the picture, | 


Wage-Hour Administrator Andrews’ 


order raising the hourly rate in the | 


cotton textile industry may have 
thrown into the Wage-Hour revi- 
sionist camp added recruits for that 
body of industry which attempted 
to amend the Act at the last session 
by curtailing the scope of the law. 


Wage Differential 


Sought by South 
Although Administrator Andrews 


acted only after the industry’s com- 


mittee composed of labor, employers 
and the_ public 
recommended the move, a sizable 
minority, mostly Southern, had vig- 
orously asked for a lower hourly rate 
and a wage differential. Not long 
ago, President Roosevelt expressed 
himself in favor of wage differentials 
pased on relative costs of living be- 
tween the North and South. 

In effect, the recommendation 
gives to 221,000 of the industry’s 250,- 
090 workers 32's cents an_ hour, 
effective October 24, instead of the 
30 cents an hour they would have 
received under the law’s general pro- 
visions. 


In addition to the cotton textile 
industry, the following other indus- 
tries seem to be in line for pay roll 
increases above the regular mini- 


| mums, although Administrator An- 
which makes for wisdom and justice) 


_ peal are anxious to put an embargo 
| 
on Ships going to war zones, on loans 


entire program. 


to all nations engaged in war, anx- 
ious to prohibit our citizens from 
traveling in war areas, all this and 
more is to be done in the name of 
neutrality in the effort to keep us 
out of war. 

We most heartily support this 
We say in the 
name of peace: Do these things. 
Maintain neutrality as to all these 
matters. But we observe here that 
there is a sudden break in the em- 
bargo—the most threatening and 
disturbing of all factors, the most 


| calculated to get us into trouble— 
arms, munitions and implements of 


Twenty years ago we went into. 
Europe to take part in a European | 


Scarcely had the heroic | 


war are to be let through. Embargo 
is not to apply. What is the signifi- 
cance? 

We feel sincerely that this is an 
error. We stand where we stood two 
vears ago, where Congress stood, 
where the Executive stood, and 
where the people stood. Why 
prohibit loans in the name of peace 
and for the protection of our peo- 
ple but not prohibit arms? Why 
place an embargo on all these other 
things mentioned but repeal it as to 
arms? 

That is the sole matter of con- 
troversy. What we did two years 
ago we did in the name of human- 
ity, in the name of peace, to protect 
our homes, our sons and daughters, 


and to help keep us out of war. 


in that direction | 104 to surrender our convictions 
therefore should be subjected to the | sow 


test of the best thought and the | 


should | 


in another European | 


struggle, nothing should be taken | 


for granted as to why the sacrifice 
must be made. 

In conclusion, the President has 
called a special session of Congress 
_ for the purpose of removing the em- 
bargo on arms, munitions and im- 
plements of war. There are some 
of us who want to keep the old law 
—who insist that the sale of arms 
| to all nations engaged in war shall 
continue to be prohibited. The only 

question in controversy, the only 

matter of difference that I know of, 
is the sole question of whether we 
shall sell arms or not sell arms. 

| We see that the supporter of re- 


Blame us not therefore if we are 


What we who oppose repeal are 
contending for is now the law of 
the land. It has been and is being 
enforced under the proclamation of 
the President. No arms, munitions 
and implements of war are being 
sold. 

In what possible way can the 
United States be benefited by per- 
mitting the sale? Who is it that 
is to be benefited? In what respect 
is this country threatened by reason 
of the fact no sale of arms is being 
made? In what respect are the 
safety and security of the people 
imperiled? 

This is the sole matter of contro- 
versy. We urge that the same rule, 
the same principle, be applied to the 
most deadly of disturbers, arms, 
along with the other things pro- 
hibited. 


he 


| for 30.000 seamless-hosiery workers § 


UY 


' and 40 cents an hour for about 16,- § YY 


representatives, | 


—Harris & Ewing 
MORE MONEY 
Wage-Hour Administrator Andrews, 
who fixed the minimum hourly rate 
- for workers in the cotton textile in- 
dustry at 32's cents per hour ef- 
, fective October 24. 


make a final 
wool textiles in- 


Crews has 
decision: In 


yet to 
the 


dustry, 13,000 workers would benefit § 
by an hourly rate of 36 cents; in the g@ 
200,000 workers 
AN 
an hour; in-the millinery industry, 
_the rate would increase to 40 cents x S 
an hour for 3,500 workers, and in f ‘ 
60,000 workers 
Last 


apparel industry, 
would receive from 32*2 to 40 cents 


shoe industry, 
would receive 35 cents an hour. 


two immediate problems continue to 4 
take the spotlight. 


have decided to increase their activi- 


The second spotlignt continues to 
light up the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, which now is a target 
for CIO criticisms, in addition to 
publicly announced opposition from 
the AFL and management. 

A statement attributed to NLRB 
Chairman Madden that the employer 
“is most always wrong” was denied 
by Mr. Madden as being “purely 
imaginary”. Mr. Madden’s counter- 
claim came in answer to an assere 
tion filed with the Senate Commit- 
tee on Education ani Labor by the 


One is the projected Justice De- 
partment drive to unmask anti-trust 
combinations in the building con- 
struction industry. Pertinent is the 
fact that Justice Department officials 


ties by calling for grand jury investi- 
gations in 30 cities instead of nine, 
as originally scheduled. The prose- 
cutions, which will be directed at con- | 
tractors, trade associations and 
unions, will cost the Government | 
$500,000 and in the view of respon- | Central Executive Council of Rem- 
sible officials will save the public ington-Rand employes, some of 
millions of dollars in construction | whose members were displaced by a 
costs. Board order reinstating strikers. 


ay 


\ 


AMA 


\\ 


= 


‘ 


month it was officially decided to set BAS 
a 321. cent minimum wage per hour EN 


000 full-fashioned hosiery workers. 
More spectacular pay-roll 


industries. 


ment’s six arsenals, 4,000 more than 
last year. The Glenn Martin Air- 
piane Company has increased 


three months. 
20,000 employes of the Bethlehem 


Steel plant at Sparrows Point, Md., } 


have been increased. Throughout 


the entire $200,000,000-a-year avia- } 
tion industry, blueprints have been \ 
prepared for maximum production. 


The immediate result has been @ 


Bex 
creases, however, are coming not as N 
a result of any Federal law, but as RR 
a direct result of the boom in war ge 
Isolated examples show 
the trend. For example, 14,000 per- Be) 
sons are employed in the Govern- 


its 
working staff by 4,000 in the last 
The working hours of ¢ 


You pay a little more 


for this handsome new Goodyear Double 
Eagle Airwheel—and it is magnificently 
worth it! It excels any automobile tire you 
have ever known—in mileage, in com- 
fort, in smooth-riding soft-rolling luxury 
because it is built with super-tough 
Rayotwist cord spun from continuous rayon 
filaments. It’s de luxe in every way! 


Double Farle, Airwheel, Rayotwist —T. M.'s 
The Beads Tire & Rubber Company 


GOODSYEAR 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


drive-by labor to demand a greater (im 


share of the profits. 


As far as Washington is concerned, Si 


Weddings, visiting the sick, and other out-of-church 
duties keep a Dayton, Ohio, minister busy. In the 
course of covering his parish he drives nearly 20,000 
miles a year. So, when he bought his present car, he 
decided to give it only his favorite motor oil— Gulfpride. , 


and only time he used another oil! 


. and pistons 


As the mileage on his car climbed, he wondered when his 
motor would begin “eating oil” But it never did! At 
45,000 miles, he still found it unnecessary to add a 
drop of oil between drains. Only once in his Oh‘o travels 
did he have to “add a quart ’--and that was the one 


At 51,000 miles, his faith in Gulfpride wavered. Surely, 
no matter how superb the oil, the motor must be 
caked with carbon! Mechanics removed engine head 

found scarcely enough carbon to cover 
a 50-cent piece, called the job “unnecessary!” | 


Case #494 


The Case of the 
Envied Minister 


Gulfpride=4 
from the files on 
of lubrication» 


the motor oil that works won 


AL 


Friends who owned the same make of car were baffled 


4 


—and envious. Not one could boast such performance, 
or equal such an oil record, Only if they read this, will 
they know the secret is just nine letters long —CGulfpride, 


You don't have to envy such amazing performance — you can 
get it vourself with Gulfpride! 
For Gulfpride will let you add less oil between drains; will 


take the bite and viciousness out of friction. There is no 
other oil like it. 


For only Gulfpride is made of 100% Pure Pennsylvania Crude, re- 
fined both by conventional methods and Gulf’s exclusive Alchlor 


process. Costs hot a penny more than other premium oils... Gulf 
Oil Corporation... Gulf Refining Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gubpride Oik 


100% Pure Pennsylvania, at Dealers’ in sealed cans only 


cut your carbon cleaning and repair bills unbelievably, will ' 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Vol. VII, No. 38 


MU 


September 18, 1939 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 


O ONE can justly accuse Senator Borah of being 4 
pro-Nazi. He is pro-American in every sense. His 
radio address, therefore, insisting on the retention 
of the present law governing trade relations with 
belligerent countries is worthy of careful analysis. 

The Idaho Senator is sincere in his stand. No consid- 
erations of political expediency are influencing his posi- 
tion and, it may be assumed, that, if the other side makes 
a persuasive argument, Mr. Borah is big enough to accept 
the logic of his opponents. 

‘The Senator and his critics agree at the outset that 
America should seek to refrain from participating in the 
present war and that our best service to humanity can be 

performed by an attitude of objectivity. But there is di- 
vergence of opinion on the best methods of préserving 
free institutions for ourselves and the world as a whole. 
Mr. Borah opened the debate last week with a radio ad- 
dress which foreshadows the trend of argument we 
will hear in a few days in the special session of Congress 
just called. The full text of the speech of Mr. Borah, 
ranking Republican on the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, is printed on Page 11 along with the rebuttal 
statement of Henry L. Stimson, Republican, who was 
Secretary of State in the Hoover Cabinet and sssinconsd 
of War in the Taft Cabinet. 


ae” Borah says: 


. “To those who are advocating repeal, I submit 
this question: Is it not your main purpose in secur- 
ing repeal to enable us to furnish arms, munitions 
and implements of war to one group of nations and to 
deny them to another group of nations, which na- 
tions are now in mortal combat? Is this not laying 
the foundation for intervention—is it not, in fact, in- 
tervention—in the present European war?” 


NEUTRAL RIGHTS The Senator might be asked, 


conversely, whether the present 
GUARDED FOR so-called neutrality law does not 
CENTURIES 


actually enable the Nazis to pre- 

| vent the Allies from securing sup- 

plies from America which Hitler is unable with his own 
military and naval forces to accomplish. 

Surely it must be clear to Mr. Borah that “purpose,” 
even in his mind, is not separated from effect. 

The moment that the Congress departed from historic 
rights under international law and said that arms and 
ammunition could not be shipped in war-time to belliger- 
ents, it was foreseeable that the side with the naval power 
would be hurt and the side without it would be helped. 

Neutral rights have been jealously guarded for cen- 
turies by commercial nations which wish to. preserve for 
their citizens lawful opportunities of making a living. 
This writer argued against passage of the original sec- 
tions of the present law four years ago on that very 
ground. 

So the first answer to Senator Borah is that American 
citizens have a right to trade, a right to employment, a 
right to conduct lawful commerce on the seas and that to 
surrender those rights in part is to admit the principle of 
complete abandonment of our historic position as a nation 
which has never been afraid to defend its territory or the 


rights of its nationals under accepted principles of inter- 
national law. 


What difference, it might be 


BLOCKADES 

asked. of Senator Borah, is there 
ARE NOW between an insistence that the 
ALL- EMBR ACING American citizen shall be permit- 


ted to send anything to South 
America or to a neutral state in Europe like Italy and 
allowing, as the present law does, the export of raw mar 
terials to the belligerents? In the one case, trans-ship- 
ment is possible indirectly to belligerents and, in the other, 
it is frankly consigned directly to participants in the war. 
Yet by the rules of blockade, already proclaimed by Ger- 
many and the Allies, even foodstuffs as well as any articles 
which might be ingredients for the making of war wea- 
pons are to be confiscated. 

Does Senator Borah really believe that to supply the 
non-combatants of belligerent countries with food or 
their factories with raw materials is not helping them? 

Certainly to send supplies and raw materials to peoples 
engaged in war is to assist them but it has never been 
called “taking sides” any more, perhaps, than American 
ships nowadays in assisting German submarine com- 
manders to complete their destruction of British and 
French freighters by conveniently removing the crews to 
places of safety are “taking sides.” 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


To continue to trade in time of war has always been a 
neutral right recognized fully by all international confer- 
ences and protocols because nations have never been self- 
sufficient and doubtless never will be. 

But, on the other hand, suppose we follow Mr. Borah’s 


logic to its natural conclusion. If it is “taking sides” to 


send one kind of supplies we are taking sides when we 
send anything which can be of help to a belligerent. Must 
we not then apply an embargo on the wheat that Amer- 
ican farmers produce? Must we not shut off similar trade 
to Canada, our biggest customer but now a belligerent? 
Do we want to risk economic chaos by such literal appli- 
cation of the Borah point of view? And, with economic 
chaos, does not suffering and starvation and riots and la- 
bor bloodshed and eventually the loss of liberties follow 
as a depression of incalculable proportions arises? 


INTERNATIONAL And, again, if we refuse to de- 

fend our rights, will we not be 
LAW A BASIS notifying the belligerents that 
FOR WARNING 


they may readily attack our na- 

tionals anywhere outside our 
borders and receive no penalty therefor? Suppose the 
German submarines start interfering with our trade with 
South America and other neutral areas? Must we sub- 
mit without protest? 

Whenever any neutral nation permits a belligerent to 
extend the area of its operations to a point which cur- 
tails seriously the right of a neutral to live, the question 
of resistance becomes pertinent. The form of that re- 
sistance may well be open to question. The advantages 
of participating as a belligerent or as an armed neutral 
would have to be weighed against the disadvantages. 

But to run away from established rights is to invite dis- 
aster. It is, therefore, gratifying to read that the Secre- 
tary of State, Cordell Hull, already has notified all for- 
eign governments that irrespective of our domestic law 
we are going to insist upon respect for American rights 
under international law. This warning to belligerents 
was timely and in absolute conformity with American 
tradition. Senator Borah says: 


2. “I further submit to those who hear me: Do > 
you think the time has come when for reasons of hu- 
manity, or of national defense, we should take our 
place in another European war? I feel we are really 
considering in this debate the broad question of 
whether we are justified as a people in intervening in 
this conflict and meet the issues as they are being 
presented upon the battlefield of Europe, for we can- 
not escape that destination if we move along lines 


now proposed.” 
The answer to the first ques- 


tion is a decided negative. We 


PEOPLE AGAINST do not consider that the time has 


U. S. ENTRY come, and we firmly hope it 
never will come, when for rea- 


sons of humanity or national defense we must enter the 
European conflict. 

It is the belief of those of us who favor repeal of the 
embargo on arms that, if continuing to ship to the Allies 
will get us into war, the present “partiality” statute will 
drag us in faster than the proposed substitute. 

We can keep out of war only if circumstances within 
our own control are to be considered, anyway. As to the 
unknown future, that is, possible attacks on Americans 
when traveling outside of war zones or on American ships 
engaged in peaceful errands, nobody can foretell. When 
murder and gangsterism are loose in the world, nobody 
can foresee the outcome. But to insist now that any issue 
has arisen requiring our entry into the conflict is to ignore 
the almost unanimous sentiment of the American people 
which believes Hitler the aggressor but, at the same time, 
does not feel the United States has an obligation of any 
kind to enter the fray. 

Why is the Idaho Senator so sure that if we repeal 
the embargo on arms “we cannot escape that destination 

(war)? Does he believe that the German submarines 
will resent the attemps by Americans to ship arms and 
ammunition and airplanes and will not resent and, in- 
deed, confiscate the shipment of cargoes containing the 
ingredients and parts which can be assembled or trans- 
formed by the British and French at home into war 
weapons? 

What is happening on the high seas already does not 
bear out any such assumption. The German submarines 
are sinking with and without warning all enemy vessels 
carrying cargoes of any kind. They have not yet sunk 
any American ships but it would be absurd to suppose 
they will not sink our cargo, rather than passenger ves- 
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sels, if they suspect them of carrying any articles of com- 
merce of the slightest help to the British and French. 
Who is to say what is or is not of help? The German 
navy has already banned “foodstuffs.” Shall we then say 
that a “provocation” to war can come out of shipping 
arms but it will not come out of shipping food or cotton, 
so vital nowadays to the people behind the front lines? 

Clearly in a war of self-preservation, all belligerents 
will go to extremes. The question of whether they will 
attack us or heed our warnings is,one that time alone can 
answer. But if they do respect our rights, is this not 
something gained for America? And should we not be 


thinking of protecting the American people rather than. 


running away from all rights on the theory that such sur- 
render of the right to export arms will insure us against 
involvement whereas maintenance of our rights with re- 


spect to shipping of raw materials will not? The Idaho , 


Senator continues: 


3. “We had a right to pass the law, and undoubt- 
edly we have a right to repeal the law. But when we 
couple the repeal with the announced and declared 
program of furnishing arms and ammunition to one 
side and withholding them from the other, such pro- 
gram will unquestionably constitute intervention in 
the present conflict in Europe.” 


BELLIGERENTS 


But does the Senator contend 
that the United States would be 
“withholding” arms and ammu- 


WILL TAKE 
OWN RISKS nition from “one side”? Has he 
not made a slip there? Isn’t it 


the British navy which will do the “withholding”? And 
what business is it of ours if one side has more ships on 
the ocean than the other? We will be selling and ship- 


ping at their risk anyhow. Has Mr. Borah forgotten that . 


in the proposed substitute for the existing law, the Hull 
program recommends that the belligerents come and get 
their own supplies, in their own ships, that they pay cash 
for them and transfer title before the cargoes leave our 
ports? Does this sound as if we were willing to “with- 
hold” anything from anybody who can come and get the 
goods and make their own deliveries? 

We did not become involved last time to protect war 
trade as a few persons inside and outside the Senate have 
erroneously argued. We went in because American ships 
on the high seas carrying American men, women and 
children were being torpedoed without warning even 
when the cargoes contained no arms and ammunition. 

Let us put another query: Would Senator Borah again 
vote, as he did in 1917, to defend the American flag on the 
high seas if American citizens travelling on American 
ships between this country and ygeutral ports were sunk 
without warning? 


AMERICA MUST 


That’s the real question to pose 
if we are looking into the future. 
If Senator Borah says “no” then 


LEAD THE WAY 
FOR NEUTR ALS he concedes at the outset his will- 
ingness in time of war to shut our 


factories, keep our citizens at home, and let the entire 
American sovereignty be curtailed at the whim of for- 
eign countries. For it is a sovereign right we possess to 
travel the oceans in our own ships to neutral ports. It is 
a right as precious as the right to work in a steel mill in 
Pittsburgh or a textile factory in New England. 

The British people have hated war as much as we have. 
They have been slow to action. But today they fight Hit- 
lerism with a dogged determination to sacrifice anything 
and everything for human freedom. 

If the time comes when we are attacked directly, we 
will do the same thing. But the way to keep that con- 


tingency from arising is to reveal that America is not“ 


afraid and that she will insist on her rights. Hitler 
will never risk a war with a resolute American nation but 
will trifle with a flabby one as Von Tirpitz did after our 
“peace” election in 1916. 

The way to keep out of this war is to build a bigger 
navy, strengthen our army and air forces, pass the “cash- 
and-carry” plan and let the risk of shipments be transfer- 
red to the belligerents. Germany then will respect our 
strength and our common sense. Britain and France will 
no longer accuse us of “partiality” in trying to equalize 
by a so-called neutrality law the naval or aerial disad- 
vantages of one side or the other. 

As for neutral nations everywhere they will be heart- 
ened by our stand and some day a body of neutral opin- 
ion, well mobilized by the moral force of mankind, will 
be able to persuade the belligerent peoples, too, to join 
a peaceful union based on mutual respect and justice. 
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